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presented by Mr. Bartlett Arkell to the Vermont 

capitol, showing Admiral Dewey of Vermont at 

—— of Manila Bay, which he won — the Ie 
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M. WADDELL, vice-presi 

* dent and agency manager 
Pilot Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C., was born in 
Arkansas. He attended the 
Bingham School in Asheville, 
N.C., and was graduated from 
the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

He has spent practically his 
entire business life in the in- 
surance business, having served 
in every agency capacity in the 
field and home office — as 
agent, general agent, super- 
visor and home office official. 

Immediately prior to associ- 
ating with the Pilot in April of 
1933 he had been superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance 
Company, being located for 
some time in Memphis, and 


later in Greensboro. His record 





(Left)—As he watched the 
birdie at age four. 


(Right) —Twenty years 
later, Mr. Waddell had at- 
tended the Second Officers 
Training Camp at Leon 
Springs, Texas. He was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of 
infantry; later transferred 
to the aviation corps and 
served over-seas, attached 
to the British army. 





J.M. WADDELL 





all previous insurance capaci- 
ties was most outstanding. Mr. 
Waddell who was agency man- 
ager of the company from 1933 
to 1940 was elected vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager in 
January of this year. 

He is a 32nd degree Mason, 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Agency Offi- 
cers and a member of the local 
Civitan Club. 

As Agency Manager for the 
last seven years, Mr. Waddell 
has played the major role in the 
development of the large and 
capable Ordinary field force 
which represents the Pilot. Espe- 
cially has he done an outstand- 
ing job of improving the qual- 
ity of business written. Mr. 
Waddell's promotion tran- 
spired as a just recognition of 
his meritorious work and native 
executive and organizing abil- 


Vice-president and agency manager, The Pilot Life 
tered S ® that capacity as well as in Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C. ity. 
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Suppose you take your pencil and do a 
little figuring . . . and say yov find that 
your family’s minimum income should 
be at least $100 a month until your young- 
est child is grown. And suppose you 
thought you couldn't afford to own as 
much insurance as would be required to 
provide this income, under the usual plans. 
Thousands of other fathers, facing this 
problem, have found the answer in the 
New York Life's Family Income Policy. 
Here is the way it works: 


THE POLICY For the protection of 
his wife and children a young father takes 
a New York Life Family Income Policy 
today for $10,000 (face amount), with a 
‘20-year period.” This means that if he 
should die at any time during the next 20 
years the New York Life will pay an 
income of $100 a month to his wife for 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Kas COMPANY 





INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


the remainder of the ‘20-year period’ and 
then, in addition, the New York Life 
will pay $10,000. 

To illustrate the maximum of guaran- 
teed payments that might be made: If the 
father died immediately after the policy 
was issued, the income payments of $100 
a month would run for the full 20 years; 
so the total income payments of $24,000 
plus the $10,000 payable at the end of the 
period would amount to $34,000. If he 
outlives the ‘20-year period’ the sum pay- 
able in event of his death would be the 
face amount, $10,000. Of course, if he 
lives to retirement age, as so many do, he 
can obtain, through his policy, a life 
income for his later years 

Surprising to many is the fact that the 
rate for a Family Income Policy is only 
slightly higher than for Ordinary Life. 
After the 20th year the rate is exactly the 
same as for an Ordinary Life policy. Of 
course, the Family Income Policy is issued 
for larger or smaller amounts than $10,000 





« 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration... Nothing else is so important 
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but $2,000 is the minimum. Policies with 
ten, fifteen or twenty-year periods are 


available according to the age of the father 

Ask a New York Life agent for more 
information about this attractive policy 
If you are not acquainted with a New 
York Life agent serving your community, 
write to the Home Office of the Company at 


the address below. 


THE COMPANY This year the New 
York Life Insurance Company celebrates 
its 95th Anniversary. It was founded April 
the 12th, 1845. The New York Life is, and 
always has been, a mutual company. It 
1s are paid 
} 


sCiS 


has no stockholders. Dividenc 


yer 
RCL 


Policvhol« 
The New York 


Life aims to provide life insurance at the 


to policyholders only 


their insurance at cost 


lowest cost consistent with the ample 
margins of safety which the Company 


believes it should always maintain 





* 1 } . . 
The above advertisement appears in 


The Saturday Evening Post 

Collier’s 

Farm Journal 

The New York Times Sunday Magazine 
New York Herald Tribun Sunday 


Magazine 


New York Sunday News Magazine 
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WORK vs. PLEASURE 


NCE upon a time there was a very small boy who was the delight 
O of his parents. He was a jolly little fellow with a ready smile 

and a disarming pair of eyes. He thought the world a place for 
fun and never was quite too tired to play. He was on the chubby side 
and his endurance seemed great because he enjoyed being where 
the fun was. While the rest of his gang had to be in constant action he 
took things slow and easy. He seemed most pleased and contented to 
be where fun could be had than to be taxed with the exertion of 
physical playing. 

Into this happy carefree world of his .. . in which doubtless every- 
one young and old would be pleased to live .. . the first opening day 
of school came like an unpleasant back-draft to draw him willy-nilly 
to a place he didn’t want to be, to tasks he had no ambition to under- 
take. School. to a boy for whom the dull drone of a tractor pulling a 
plough in spring on the hiliside is a thrilling sound, was a dispiriting 
place to spend day after day. There were some compensations... his 
classmates all liked his even temperament, the teacher was gay at 
times and planned some good games to play, but on the whole it was 
rather disappointing. When the teacher set her mind to drill on spell- 
ing and adding and such like, this little fellow had rather a hard time 
keeping his castles filled with frolicking fairy princesses, knights on 
big white horses and trolls and things. 


At the end of his second year in the same first grade, his mother 
waited apprehensively for the news he brought on promotion day. 
Rather slowly and downcast her son made his way to her side. His 
looks forecast the worst. “Well,” she asked, “how did you make out? 
You're promoted, I hope?” “Shucks,” came the answer, “I got to go 
into that second grade next year, just when I was getting to know 
the first, too.” 


The prospect of new added work always did dull the spirits of 
pleasure lovers. Many there are, older and better able than that little 
boy to realize that real happiness in life comes only after success and 
prosperity crown years of toil and struggle, who are just as disap- 
pointed at the necessity of bearing new burdens. 


The business of insurance on the whole offers a pleasant way to earn 
a livelihood. So often its members are enabled to rejoice in the happi- 
ness that others gain through a policy well placed or a service well 
performed. There are no onerous tasks in insurance and the capital 
risked is negligible. The need and demand for insurance persist under 
every economic pressure. A constantly growing list of men and women 
who welcome aid in the solution of their financial problems makes 
canvassing a daily pleasure. Old clients appreciate the regular atten- 
tion which the intelligent agent gives. 


Just as school offered the boy an ever enlarging vista through knowl- 
edge, if only he would accept the study entailed, so does insurance 
offer its agents an ever increasing opportunity to enjoy a richer life by 
performing an always better and more effective service. But an 
insurance man cannot remain prosperous and successful if he feels 
that the first lessons he learned about insurance and which gave him 
a living income early in his first insurance years will suffice for a 
lifetime career. 


The world is an ever-changing scene and the relative positions of 
each person therein are reacting to a never-ceasing variation of influ- 
ences. To furnish the protection his policyholders seek and give the 
service his company requires, the life underwriter never must be too 
lazy to undertake new obligations. He always must be alert to re- 
vitalize his technique by study and work. 

Ve WM 
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which we all know as the Agency 

System has been under the con- 
stant fire of critics who are both nu- 
merous and widespread. These at- 
tacks do not seem to have a com- 
mon source, but rather have so 
many points of origin as to make 
one wonder if some or all of them 
were brought on by our own fail- 
ures or complacencies. 

The particular division of the 
great business in which I have the 
good fortune to work has been a 
firm and faithful adherent to the 
Agency System. Long ago accident 
and health insurance embraced the 
Agency System and embarked with 
it upon a prosperous career of 
achievement. If answers to many 
of the critical questions are to be 
found, there could be no better place 
to look for them than in accident 
and health insurance. And, like- 
wise, if the Agency System is found 
to be lacking, accident and health 
insurance should be the first to seek 
out the remedies for its failures. 

These forces of criticism, which 
as I have already pointed out, are 
most widespread and vocal, appear 
to raise the following general 
charges: 

It is claimed that the Agency 
System is supported at too great a 
cost and that this has been due 
mainly to the high cost of acquir- 


Fes: many months a structure 
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ing business, which necessarily in- 
cludes the agent’s commission as 
a substantial part. They assert 
there has also been an inadequate 
return of services other than the 
payment of claims. 

It has even been suggested that 
the Agency System be discarded be- 
cause it is no longer necessary in 
the light of present-day needs and, 
therefore, has outlived its useful- 
ness. 

But the opposition does not rest 
here. It goes on, mincing no words, 
with a measured, studied, critical 
challenge. It insists that great num- 
bers of the agents themselves, in 
all lines of the insurance business, 
are untrained and incompetent. The 
best that the opposition can say is 
that a very, very small percentage 
of those engaged in the distribution 
of all forms of insurance are ade- 
quately prepared for the work they 
do. 

And finally, it is maintained that 
many of the agents do not make 
a decent living. 


A Few Questions 


In the face of these serious 
charges—and believe me they are 
serious charges—we can ask our- 
selves what it is that the Agency 
System has accomplished. 

I suppose that in looking at the 
accomplishments of the Agency 


The 


AGENCY SYSTEM 


Described as a vital link in the 
public acceptance of the insurance 
business, in an address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Nat. 
Accident and Health Association. 


By 


CLYDE W. YOUNG 


President, Monarch Life Insurance Company, 


Springfield, Mass. 


System one must begin by pointing 
to the vast amounts of life, accident 
and health, casualty, fire, and other 
insurance in force at this time. 

These vast sums represent the 
accumulations and the contributions 
of millions of policyholders and the 
labor of hundreds of thousands of 
agents. I have never liked to talk 
very much about these vast aggre- 
gates of capital because I have al- 
ways felt that in talking about them 
I was contributing to the building 
up of a gigantic mistake. I[ have 
had a feeling that some day pride 
in size would have so obscured the 
true import of our business that 
our industry would be forced to 
undo a tremendously complicated 
train of circumstances which would 
be largely responsible for the sort 
of situation we find ourselves in 
now. Size and public bewilderment 
would have gone hand in hand, one 
growing with the other, until we 
had lost the personal touch. 

Over a quarter of a century ago 
Owen D. Young, the now retired 
president of the General Electric 
Company, said something about the 
electrical industry, which may well 
be pondered by all of us, when he 
remarked: 


“Only one danger confronts us. 
The future electrical development 
of the United States is bound to 
be enormous. No one can pre 
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vent it, and all must profit by it. 

The danger is that the growth 

of our industry will outrun pub- 

lic understanding; that people 
will see and fear our size with- 
out understanding our service.” 

The parallel that can readily be 
drawn is too obvious for comment. 

Yet, in spite of everything, I 
feel that the development of our 
business and its rapid expansion 
was due so much to the efforts of 
agents and the Agency System as 
to make the accomplishments of 
factors operating outside of this 
System entirely negligible. 

I think that the Agency System 
has been primarily responsible for 
the tremendous expansion in cover- 
ages of all the hazards. Samples 
of the work done following the dis- 
covery of new needs are almost too 
numerous to mention. In the life 
insurance field, think of the con- 
stant development of the policy 
contracts and settlement options. 

In the field of accident and health 
insurance, recall the broadening of 
coverages and searching out of new 
needs. Likewise, restrictions are 
constantly being removed from pol- 
icies wherever the interests of the 
policyholders as a whole dictate. 
Manual simplifications can be recog- 
nized as another step forward. In 
the field of property insurance, 
there immediately comes to mind 
the many new residence contracts 
which are available. All types of 
industrial hazards have been ex- 
plored, rated and covered, and 
among the strictly casualty lines 
there are the new lower limit auto- 
mobile liability policies designed to 
reach the lower income uninsureds. 
In the expanding field of industrial 
development, tremendous _ strides 
are being made toward protecting 
manufacturers from the hazards at- 
tendant upon the public distribu- 
tion and the consequent liabilities 
for their products. 


Compares Well 


Despite the tremendous steps 
that have taken place in industry 
at large in the past century, I feel 
that the business of insurance in 
no way suffers by comparison. In 
many senses it has written some of 
the brightest pages in the history 
of our economic development, and, 
with the possible exception of fire 
imsurance and life insurance, it 
must still be rated as a youthful 
industry. It can readily be recalled 
that the casualty business was an 
infant thirty years ago; that acci- 
dent and health insurance did not 
being a real growth until about the 
time of the World War; that the 


fire and life insurance business had 
its real development only during 
the past sixty years. 

These have been years of de- 
velopment, research and experiment 
which have served to show that as 
far as coverages are concerned the 
surfaces have been rarely scratched. 
This has been especially observable 
in the casualty and accident and 
health lines, while all other lines 
have reflected it to a more or less 
marked degree. The development of 
insurance has more than kept pace 
with the development of industry, 
and the opening up of new occupa- 
tions has seen the business of in- 
surance eager to fill the needs re- 
vealed. 


Management 


Management has likewise devel- 
oped, expanding its horizons, im- 
proving its techniques, adapting 
itself to the ever-changing business 
scene in which the axiom of the 
survival of the fittest is nowhere 
more clearly demonstrated. The 
fierce competition among men of 
imagination and ability for com- 
mand of key places in industry was 
never more keen than in the broad 
realm of our own business. Selec- 
tivity with each passing year has 
increased. The business caliber and 
the ethical standards of insurance 
management is unsurpassed by that 
in any other line of business en- 
deavor. The price the business has 
paid for its present position has 
been great but, I feel, worth while. 
This has been demonstrated by the 
generally excellent internal order 
that prevails in each functioning 
branch of our companies. 

Likewise, I feel the price we have 
paid for our coverage development 
has been well worth while. The 
very nature of this constant ex- 
periment demanded that experience 
be bought, for in the beginning all 
rate-making statistics were non- 
existent. The underwriter in fixing 
rates had to rely purely on judg- 
ment, and the agent going out sell 
the new line was called upon to de- 
velop an experience upon which a 
proper rate could eventually be 
fixed. 

But here is where we come to a 
puzzling situation. We have re- 
viewed some of the major charges 
leveled against the Agency System 
and we have reviewed some of the 
virtues of the Agency System. If, 
in spite of the admittedly great ac- 
complishments of this System, it 
has not earned favorable recogni- 
tion, the fault must lie either at the 
door of the System itself, or those 
companies which developed it. Have 


we actually done our job as poorly 
as many critics claim? Have we 
really reached our present point of 
development at excessive costs? 
Have we done a reasonably good 
job, but an insufficient one? Or, 
instead, was our problem mainly 
brought about by the failure, as 
we went along growing and develop- 
ing, to sel] ourselves to the public? 
We have obviously done a reason- 
ably good job of selling our goods 
to the public. Every one of you 
knows that that can be proved by 
a simple reference to any statistical 
record of the business. 

The result of all these charges 
and countercharges has been at 
least to get nearly everyone in the 
business to do a little honest soul- 
searching which, if allowed to bear 
any kind of fruit at all, will do 
our business eventual good. In the 
past few months I have done a lot 
of just that sort of thinking myself. 
I have found myself willing to con- 
cede the critics certain things, for 
I have never thought we were do- 
ing the best job we know how, or 
using our tools as effectively as we 
could, or developing our human as- 
sets to the point of their greatest 
effectiveness. I feel that I have 
always known that only so long as 
the manpower of our business con- 
tinues to increase and prosper, will 
we be making forward steps as an 
industry. 

It began to look, however, that 
while the Agency System itself was 
experiencing a tremendous increase 
in its areas of influence, something 
was happening to the key man of 
the System—the agent. People in 
the business, not excepting myself, 
began to put together thoughts 
which seemed to say that the agent 
is the man who meets the public, 
and if we have failed to sell our- 
selves to the public, it must be 
largely due to the fact that we have 
failed to sell ourselves to the agent, 
and the services of the agent to 
the public. 


The Problem 


When I use the term, “sell our- 
selves to the agent,” I mean more 
than the few words themselves im- 
ply—I mean, sell ourselves to the 
right kind of agent, for that is 
probably the crux of the situation. 
I think we will all agree that some 
companies have made serious errors 
along this line, since they have been 
prone to use agency forces com- 
posed of untrained and poorly se- 
lected individuals. 

For several years now, forward- 
looking companies have recognized 
the existence of this situation and 
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have made efforts to combat it. The 
going has not been at all easy, par- 
tially because of economic condi- 
tions and partially because there 
was no concentrated movement by 
which the individual companies 
could join their forces toward ef- 
fecting a better public understand- 
ing of the business of insurance. 
Problems continued to be faced al- 
most entirely from the competitive 
advantages or positions of each in- 
dividual company, and the general 
efforts at improvement were more 
of a self-organized, company by 
company improvement, with too few 
companies at the head of the parade 
—or in it at all. 

These efforts were generally 
made in three directions—the first 


being directed especially toward 
more competent selection of agency 
material. The primary purpose be- 
hind this bettering of choice was, 
naturally, to secure men who were 
inherently better qualified to dis- 
tribute our service. In addition, 
there was the hope and expectation 
that with the bettering of selection 
would come an increasing number 
of competent and responsible per- 
sons like yourselves, without whom 
the professional attitude could 
never be developed. In filling Home 
Office positions, especially key posi- 
tions comparable with the position 
occupied by the agent in the field, 
these factors had always been 
searchingly exhausted. The pros- 
pective employee’s qualifications, in 














Watch Their Progress 


Follow the careers of your policyholders. 


A breadwinner’s life insurance should 
keep pace with his income and every time 
one is promoted he becomes a “natural’’ 
as a prospect for additional protection. 


Successful agents have proved the value 


of such vigilance. 


Che 


Iusurauce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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fact, his entire background, was 
carefully explored, and in most in- 
stances greater emphasis was 
placed upon the collateral attributes 
of the man or woman than upon 
the matter of how much he or she 
actually knew about the business 
itself. 

It was always recognized that, 
given the proper material to work 
with, training could be expected to 
fill the gaps and produce a well- 
rounded individual of adequate 
capability. Training is equally ef- 
fective when applied to the field 
and is the second of the three di- 
rections which I have just men- 
tioned. 

There have been, of course, 
delays in this development—delays 
which have been caused in no small 
part by failure to bring existing 
agency manpower to a higher peak 
of efficiency than has been attained. 
The reasons for this are several, 
among the most important being 
the tendency to seek after too many 
new recruits before those already 
on the Agency Staffs have been 
properly prepared for their tasks. 

And thirdly, we must consider 
the conscious attempts now being 
made to better the good will efforts 
and increase the public acceptance 
of our business. This is in no sense 
a new development, but it has in 
recent months received a new im- 
petus that will undoubtedly in- 
crease the rapidity of its applica- 
tion. 


The Answer 


I believe that only by extending 
these three techniques, selection, 
training, and goodwill building, will 
the Agency System and the system 
of private enterprise in insurance 
as we now know it be preserved and 
advanced, and that only by fixing 
clearly a policy that is essentially 
simple and easily workable will we 
avoid the errors committed by 
other organizations in their “trial 
and error” attempts to work their 
way out of situations that they 
recognize as undesirable. 

However, this does not mean that 
a company can rest content with 
merely improving its agency forces. 
It means that each company must 
get right back to the fundamentals 
and begin to build properly for the 
years to come. As I see it, there 
is going to be no sudden turn-about 
effected, nor is it desirable. Many 
companies are already committed 
to a policy which with a slight 
change here and a_ re-emphasis 
there, and much more attention to 
little things, will see them off to 4 
flying start in the right direction. 
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These companies will not have 
forgotten that before public accep- 
tance becomes possible, home office 
and agency acceptance of the busi- 
ness must be absolute. For they 
recognize that unless every em- 
ployee and field man is interested in 
the good of the organization and 
considers himself, or herself, as an 
actual part of the organization, 
everything else that is done is a 
sheer waste of time, effort and 
whatever money is put into it. As 
I see it, employee acceptance pre- 
cedes public acceptance and stems 
right back to the hiring process 
itself and the way in which em- 
ployees and agents are selected to 
enter the business. Unless home 
office employees and agents are in 
the greatest possible measure se- 
lected with a view to becoming sat- 
isfied and enthusiastic workers, all 
preconceived plans are doomed to 
ultimate failure. 

A program, which has as _ its 
basic theme the widening of public 
acceptance of our business, can also 
be defeated if it is more than the 
individual company can _ readily 
handle. As I see it, it must be am- 
bitious, but not too ambitions, so 
that continued enthusiasm can be 
maintained at an even pitch while 
it is worked out. For without con- 
tinued enthusiasm the program will 
never develop into the effective 
stage. Such a program must be 
relatively simple so that everyone 
in contact with it is able to grasp 
its full meaning. It must also be 
flexible and adaptable to individual 
company requirements which may 
differ markedly from locality to 
locality. It must also be easy to 
carry out and must remain funda- 
mental so that the passage of time 
will not place it among the multi- 
tude of good ideas which suffered 
with constant repetition. It would 
seem that in order to guarantee the 
soundness, permanence, and con- 
tinued effectiveness of a program 
that it should be started slowly, 
kept modest in its pretensions and 
scope, while being carried out per- 
sistently. This requires time and 
much thought and determined ap- 
plication. A program which com- 
bines careful selection, adequate 
training, and continuous education 
of all field and home office em- 
ployees is, I think, so nearly funda- 
mental and so likely to succeed in 
accomplishing the desired results 
as to warrant the consideration of 
everyone concerned. 

For only when we are sure that 
the acceptance and understanding 
of our business is substantially 


Continued on page 10) 


BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 





By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 








Whither Interest Rates ? 


"The major class of life insurance busi- 
ness—'ordinary’ insurance—continues to 
be characteristically a combination of 
investment accumulation with life insur- 
ance. There has been some tendency, in 
fact, to increase the emphasis of sales- 
men on the incentive to ‘save, through in- 
surance, for your own future’ as distin- 
guished from saving for post-mortem 
beneficiaries. Insurance advertising has 
been putting more emphasis on ‘payments 
to living policyholders.’ To the extent that 
this fosters life payment plans for build- 
ing up loan value, as against an emphasis 
on term insurance, it tends to accelerate 
the total savings accumulation irrespec- 
tive of capital demand, and thus to de- 
press interest rates." 

"| believe that the present setup of in- 
surance will conserve a substantially larger 
field for private enterprise if it concen- 
trates on the risk phase of the business, 
and plays down the investment phases, so 
long as the presently substantial yield 
handicaps are working against it.” 


Quotations from “W hither Interest 


Rates?” by Harland H. Allen. 








ul O, I prefer just to have term 

N insurance for my family re- 
quirements and to depend upon sav- 
ings bank deposits and investments 
for my retirement income and similar 
needs.” 

“But for one thing interest rates 
are going down.” 

“It’s true that they have been, but 
I believe they are due to move up- 
ward soon.” 

If the prospect or client ever gets 
as far as that, the agent can at that 
point swing in with all sorts of am- 
munition from “Whither Interest 
Rates?” (Harper & Brothers, New 
York; $2.00) by Harland H. Allen. 
Mr. Allen should know whereof he 
speaks. He was formerly professor 
of economics and dean of the School 
of Commerce, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, and later went to Chicago, where 
he was successively economist to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and to the 
Foreman State National Bank; since 
1931 he has headed his own firm of 
investment counsel. 

His book considers interest as the 
“annual price” or “rental charge” for 
the use of capital, and, price being 
determined essentially by supply and 
demand, he carefuliy analyzes first 
the demand for capital and then the 
supply of it. The demand he finds to 
be steadily and fundamentally de- 
clining, while the supply is mounting; 
ergo, the interest rate will probably 
continue to trend downward rather 


than upward. And, he adds in a final 
chapter, all branches of business 
should face that prospect frankly and 
readjust themselves to it along lines 
that he suggests. 

But Mr. Allen points out—as ap- 
pears in the boxed quotations from 
his book—that interest has a double 
connection with life insurance. Not 
only does its declining rate diminish 
the investment returns both of in- 
surance companies and of insurance 
prospects, but also the fast growing 
assets of the insurance companies 
form one of the chief reservoirs of 
capital supply making for lower 
interest rates. 

Popular cries against the huge as- 
sets of the insurance companies have 
been heard before this, and generally 
from less intelligent sources. But, for 
one thing, when Mr. Allen refers to 
the “combination of investment accu- 
mulation with life insurance” in the 
Ordinary branch, he fails to dis- 
tinguish between the minimum re- 
serves which the companies must 
accumulate in order to maintain any 
level-premium insurance and the ad- 
ditional reserves necessary for endow- 
ment and similar features. 

His analysis is worthy of study 
whether for its insurance angle or 
not. The demand for capital he sees 
declining principally in the following 
ways: Foreign absorption of this 
country’s surplus capital greatly re- 
duced (in 1934-38 it was 1.1 per cent 
of total for 1924-28); real estate 
market approaching a static condi- 
tion; industrial corporations tending 
to finance themselves by accumulating 
reserves from gross income; various 
uncertainties—such as war threats 
and quickening obsolescence of equip- 
ment—working against a revival of 
capital demand. On the other hand, 
both institutions and individuals are 
saving more than ever, without re- 
gard to whether capital is needed or 
not. 

Mr. Allen gives considerable atten- 
tion to insurance, and it is at least 
refreshing to see ourselves as others 
see us. “Insurance company funds 
have been for some years the biggest 
single supply factor in the capital 
markets,” he says, and considers the 
business chiefly from that angle. 
While most of his charts and other 
statistical presentations are fair and 
helpful, his comparison of total life 
insurance in force with national 
annual income is a bit misleading, as 
is any balancing of annual against 
aggregate. 
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Agency System 


(Continued from page 9) 


unanimous in the home offices, the 
agency offices and the homes of the 
agents, will we feel that public 
acceptance of the business itself is 
accomplished. 

The home offices of your com- 
panies will, I know, do their part, 
but the brunt of the burden must 
necessarily fall upon your shoul- 
ders. Most of the things that you 
are going to have to do are already 
well understood by you. There is 





nothing new to learn and there is 
nothing new to do, excepting the 
re-emphasis of certain important 
factors. You have a unique oppor- 
tunity before you for making an 
endless number of friends for your 
business; friends who will stand 
you in good stead if you ever need 
them. 

Iam certain that henceforth none 
of us must ever take our business 
and its importance for granted. If 
it is truly the greatest service of 
all, we must do less talking about 
it among ourselves and more talk- 
ing about it to the public. We must 


Sound advice when you buy life insur- 


ance, and a helpful watch over your 


changing needs thereafter, can give you 


peace of mind and save you money. 


Your NWNL agent is not only trained 


but paid to serve you in this way; his 


earnings depend primarily not on the 


insurance you buy, but on the insurance 


you keep in force because it satisfies you. 


( This is a reproduction of N“ NL's ) 


current national magazine advertisement 


NorTaweEsTERN ational LiFe 


INSURANCE 


O. J. ARNOLD, PRESIDENT 
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get over to the public again and 
again the facts about the business 
of insurance, about its safety, about 
its sane operating methods, its in- 
vestment strength and its agency 
service. 

We must work constantly to 
strengthen public faith in our busi- 
ness, remembering that we are in 
a better position to change the crit- 
ical moods of the public to warm 
friendliness than anyone else and 
that we can do so principally by 
doing a better job. 

It will be a long pull to do this 
work and it will require a combined 
agency and home office effort to 
solve the problem. It will involve 
research and training, but most of 
all it will demand the efforts of 
people who are satisfied with the 
work they are doing and who are 
in it consciously to make it a life- 
time career, rather than a _ tem- 
porary makeshift. I think it is 
fundamental that people dislike or 
distrust the things that they do not 
know about. I think it is also 
fundamental that once they have 
been shown the why and wherefore 
of anything as essential as the in- 
surance business, their loyalty can 
be counted upon. 


Company Cooperation 


I am sure the managements of 
your companies are eager to help 
you solve your problems as agents. 
I am sure they will do everything 
that can be done to smooth the path 
before you in the months and years 
ahead. But, they will make de- 
mands upon you that you must 
recognize. You must fit yourself 
for the station to which you aspire. 
You must improve yourselves. You 
must get out and sell the function 
of your business and yourselves as 
never before. Each one of you must 
buy better public acceptance in the 
only way in which it can be bought 

by justifying the necessity and 
desirability of your work by the 
way you do it. If the selling of 
insurance is a profession, prove it 

don’t just talk about it. 

The business of insurance has 
not reached its present place un- 
aided by the wills, the combined 
imaginations, and the efforts of 
many men. I feel that there will 
never be a bankruptcy of any of 
these powers so long as private en- 
terprise exists. To say that our 
business has any more than begun 
to approach its fullest development 
is to make a concession that no one 
in the business will agree to. 

So long as the spark of ingenuity 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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An explanation of 
one of the most important provisions 


in your life insurance policy 


A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO, Mr. X boughr a life 
rance policy from Metropolitar 
Recently, Mr. X and his wife reviewed his policy 


y wanted to refresh their memory concerning 


ine 
the benefits they would receive if, for some untore- 
sen reason, Mr. X should decide not to maintain 
his policy in force any longer 

They knew, of course, that from their premium 
payments a “cash value” had been built up in Mr X's 
policy. Usually such a cash value ts available after 
the sec ynd or third year the policy has been in force 
-except in the case of Term policies 

Mr xX and his wife found that uw premium pay- 
ments were discontinued, he would have three choices 
-three ways in which he might take advantage of 


his cash value eee 


, —_ 
SHOULD / TAKE \ 
A CASH ) 
SETTLEMENT? / 





1. Mr. X might elect to take his cash value. 


If Mr. X should decide that, because of changed 
circumstances, he no longer needed the protection 
afforded by his life insurance, he could, if he wished, 


take an immediate cash settlement 


If his policy happe ned to be an Ordinary policy 
and was five or more years old, he might preter to 
have the money paid out under one of the so-called 
“Optional Modes of Settlement.” This would pro- 
vide him with an income for life or for a certain num- 
ber of years—the payments to begin immediately, 


, 
or later un life 


2. Mr. X might elect to retain his present type 
of insurance, paid-up for a reduced amount. 
Let us suppose that Mr. X, for some reason beyond 


his control, should find himself unable to keep on 


The 3 Choices of Mr. X 


S 


paying his premiums—but still wished insurance pro- 
tection 


—_— 


ea ‘ 
SHOULD / KEEP My 

PRESENT TYPE OF \ 

( INSURANCE-PAID-UP_ | 
FORA REDUCED } 

\ AMOUNT? _7 


/ 






— 


In that case, Mr. X would find that he could get 
fully paid-up insurance for whatever amount his 
cash value, used in this way, would provide. He 


would need to pay no further premiums 

On the other hand, Mr. X might feel that he had 
need of greater protection for the immediate future 
than this choice offers him. In that case, he would 


have still a third option 


"a 


SHOULD / TAKE \ 
PA/D-UP } 
TERM INSURANCE ? 





3. Mr. X might elect to apply his cash value 
to provide Paid-Up Term Insurance — which 
would remain in force for a limited period. 

By thus using his cash value, Mr. X could continue 
as much protection as possible in force, in the form 
of paid-up Term insurance. This protection would 
continue in force for as kc ng a period as his cash 
value, used in this way, would cover 

* * * 
If Mr. X should decide not to maintain his policy 


1] 


in force any longer, could he reinstate if at some 





future date if he is still insurable? Yes, at any time— 
providing he had not taken his cash surrender value, 
or, if he had converted it into Paid-Up Term Insur- 


ance, the period of this insurance had not expired. 


Mr. X would, of course, have to pay all back pre- 
miums with interest. Any loan outstanding against 
his policy, together with interest, could either be 
repaid in cash, or be continued against his reinstated 
policy 
> The case of Mr. X indicates the care that is taken 
in writing your policy, to make certain that you 
will be protected if you find you are unable to con- 
tinue your present insurance policy in force. 


Bur, obviously, only the person who keeps his life 
insurance in force until its maturity, can- be sure of 
achieving the full benefits for which he planned when 
he purchased his policy. 


Because all the provisions in your policy are vitally 
important—not only to you but to those for whose 
benefit you purchased the insurance—it will be well 
worth your while to take the time to read your pol- 
icy carefully, if you have not done so recently. 
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Pr f sit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
New York World's Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 








THIS IS THE TWENTY-SIXTH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It ap- 
pears in: Collier’s, June 1; Saturday Evening Post, June 8; 


Business Week, June 1; Time, June 3; American Weekly, 
June 2; This Week, June 9; Forbes, June 1; United States 
News, June 7;Cosmopolitan, July; Nation’s Business, June; 
Fortune, June; Newsweek, June3; American Mercury, June. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





A New War Clause? 

Some folk might ask why a new 
one, in view of the fact that a very 
good one was adopted last September. 
And the answer is that, by all au- 
thoritative sources, we have a new 
war over there. The history of the 
world is changing so fastly in this 
day and age that no man dares pre- 
dict tomorrows developments. 

A hurried check-up with eastern 
life underwriting executives and actu- 
aries, asking what are they going to 
do about it, elicits the frank phrase: 
“We do not know.” 


They Know 

When you take that, “We don’t 
know,” just toss a grain of salt right 
on top of it. Meaning that the actu- 
aries are very good guessers. For 
example, every company in the coun- 
try, we understand, is prepared to 
slap on a War Exclusion rider—a new 
one—at a moments notice. But so 
far, it is just as before. 


And How They Know 

The war, as far as it concerns our 
country, probably will be delayed for 
a couple of years, at least. But, the 
actuaries and the underwriters ask, 
how can we be certain? And what 
about new rates for pilots? All those 
boys, men and women, up there today, 
looking for their wings are but a sug- 
gestion of what is to come when we 
ask for one hundred thousand pilots, 
and more than thirty ground crew 
per plane. When 100,000 young fel- 
lows attempt to learn to fly as quickly 
as possible, you can readily see what 
a monkey wrench that is liable to 
throw into the actuarial machine. See 
the Life Agent’s Brief for the current 
war exclusion riders of the various 
companies. 


What to Do About It? 


Going around the town, asking gen- 
eral agents and managers a simple 
question, as follows: “What do you 
tell your agents to do, in view of 
present world conditions?” “Sell as 
much as you can,” they say, “because 
tomorrow you might not be able to 
get it.” 
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The Pacific Mutual Life, takes note 
of the war and life insurance as fol- 
lows: 

“Impact of the European war upon 
the American scene has most natu 
rally resulted in hysterical business 
thinking and distortion of values. Dif- 
ficult as it may be, in circumstances 
of stress incident to experiences so 
cataclysmic, nevertheless we are in 
duty bound, as a responsibility to so- 
ciety—and more particularly to our- 
selves—to rein in our impulsive 
pessimism. 


Keep a Balance 


“Right now the most 
task we face is that of preserving our 
own balance. And we can make no 
greater contribution to the hope for 
restored world sanity than to main- 
tain this land as a haven of reason. 

“As a matter of cold fact, American 
business, in general, is giving a good 
account of itself. Industry is attend- 
ing to its affairs and making a job 
of it. All that you need do is look 
about on every side for confirmation. 


important 


Commercial activity is reflected by 
the fact that money in circulation is 
up 7% billion dollars. Home building 


JOINS SOUTHLAND LIFE 





Andrew G. Dickinson, Jr. 


New Agency Secretary 


is the best in ten years, the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports. Steel output is 
at a peak—the third largest in history, 
New car sales in the first quarter 
were up 29%; retail sales of the nation 
are ahead of last year, and farm wage 
rates are the highest in a decade. 

“And so it goes, through the warp 
and woof of business. 

“To be sure, every calamity-howler 
can find ‘soft spots’ in the industria] 
picture. Even the Golden Age had 
its touches of brass. But we are con- 
cerned not with the occasional irregu- 
larity. Our interest lies in the funda- 
mental pattern of prevailing good 
business. 

“You, in particular, are engaged in 
the field of life insurance. The people 
with whom you are concerned are as 
vitally in need of what you have to 
sell as ever. Moreover, the vast ma- 
jority are in a better position to pay 
for the protection you offer than they 
have been in many years. 

“Need the European war act as a 
deterrent to their purchase? The 
logical answer is: No! Read this! 


The Last World War 
In 1914 Europe’s World War 
started, and the institution of life 
insurance produced $2,457,000,000 in 
new business. The following year, 
1915, the volume was $2,621,000,000 
up 6.7°7, and the next year jumped 
to $3,213,000,000, a gain of 22.6%. 
Even when our own country entered 
hostilities in 1917, the upward course 
continued unchecked with additions 
of $3,840,000,000, or a 19.5° improve- 
ment over the previous year. Through 
1918, while we endured the most 
severe period of the war, and with 


millions of our men in military ser- 
vice, withdrawn from their normal 
pursuits, the volume of new life in- 
surance rose to $3,988,000,000—a 
further increase of 3.9°. Then in 
1919, as an aftermath of the great 
influenza epidemic, occurred the tre- 
mendous upsurge in life insurance 
writings of $7,010,000,000—an almost 
perpendicular rise of 75.8°-. The pace 
continued in 1920 with $8,490,000,000 
of new business, a further gain of 
21.1%, and it was not until the de- 
pression year of 1931 that the trend 
was reversed. Here is the tabular 
record of the period: 


* New 
Business Increase 
Paid For Over 
Year (000,000 Previous 
omitted) Year 
1914 $2,457 
1915 2.621 6.7 
1916 3.213 22.6 
1917 3,840 19.5 
1918 3,988 3.9 
1919 7,010 75.8 
1920 8,490 21.1 
* Does not include “Industrial” insurance. 


“War itself, whether or not we are 
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participating, historically is shown to 
be a stimulant to the sale of life in- 
surance. The accelerated pace of 
business (a condition already mani- 
fest today) furnishes the means of 
supplying protection for a need that 
already exists; a need that is empha- 
sized by war’s actuality. 

“Much of the public’s education in 
an understanding of the value of life 
insurance that was lacking in 1914 is 
now accomplished. The problem of 
production, to that degree, is easier 
now than then. The need is as great 
as ever; the means of satisfying the 
need exist, and the problem now re- 
solves itself into one of personal and 
intelligent application.” 


Mass. Mutual Agents Hold 
Niagara Falls Conference 


Good citizenship is a vital factor in 
the career of the successful under- 
writer, Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, told the educational conference 
and regional meeting of that com- 
pany’s agents at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., May 27-28. What a life insur- 
ance company does in building a sales 
organization, developing a sales and 
promotion program, designing sales 
helps and effecting education and 
training, he added, is warranted and 
ustified only insofar as it assists the 
agents in the field to perform a sound, 
useful and complete service. 

George E. Lackey, Detroit general 
agent, was chairman of the regional 
meeting which was attended by 200 
of the company’s agents. Speakers 
at the meeting were the following: 

Richard J. Katz, Rochester; Stephen 
R. Fraher, Columbus, Ohio; Francis 
W. Ryan, Detroit; Francis L. Schlos- 
ser, Cleveland; John P. Mullally, 
Flint; Miss Alice L. Keene, Buffalo; 
Clarence E. Pejeau, Cleveland; Irvin 
Bendiner, Philadelphia, and Dr. John 
D. Finlayson, Detroit. 

Vice - President Fischer concluded 









































the two-day meeting with an address 
which stressed the need not only of 
“horse sense” in the field but also of 
“horsepower” in driving along toward 
the goal. In addition to his contribu- 
tions to the program of the Niagara 
Falls meeting, Mr. Fischer also spoke 
one June 3 before the Springfield 
(Mass.) Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 


Chester Fieldmen Mark 
. - 

Tunstall’s Anniversary 

The annual Ladies’ Night of the 
Chester, Penna., fieldmen of the Home 
Life of America was the occasion of 
a testimonial dinner to Superinten- 
dent Arthur J. Tunstall in honor of 
his sixth anniversary as superinten- 
dent of the Chester district. The 
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EQUITABLE OF U. S. A. BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States opened for business its 
new headquarters in Chicago, The Equitable Building, 29 South La Salle Street. Formal 
dedication of the structure took place on June 5 when Thomas |. Parkinson, president 
of the Society, accompanied by other officers and directors of The Equitable, attended. 
It is a twelve-story building for Equitable's permanent headquarters in that city. 

The eight agencies of The Equitable in the Chicago area, with Walter L. Gottschall, 
director of agencies, will occupy the third, fourth and fifth floors. These agencies are 
in charge, respectively, of Courtenay Barber, general agent; Philip B. Hobbs, agency 
manager; Fred Israel, agency manager; Samuel Lustgarten, agency manager; Robert 
R. Reno, Jr., agency manager; K. M. Sacks, agency manager; Charles Wadsworth, 
general agent; and Warren V. Woody, agency manager. 

The Society's medical, group, inspection and claims departments will be housed on 
the sixth floor and the mortgage loan and real estate departments on part of the 
seventh. The Chicago Bar Association, long a tenant of the building, will have its 
headquarters on part of the eleventh and the entire twelfth floor and penthouse. 
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"Following this selection there will be a short commercial announcement." 


affair was held on May 2nd, in Pa- 
lumbo’s Latin Quarter Cafe, Phila- 
delphia. The guests of honor were 
Mr. and Mrs. Tunstall. Invited guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Bernard L. Con- 
nor, Mr. Harry Morlock, Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Bradley, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph J. Diamond. 

The dinner was followed by a re- 
view of which Ed. Roeker, singing 
star of the “Pick and Pat” show, was 
master of ceremonies. Other enter- 
tainers included the Apache presenta- 
tion of Mazzone-Abbott and Company; 
Bonnie Stewart, N.B.C. singing star- 
let; the dancing Raymonds; the Two 
Tones and the Valex Dancers. Agent 
Raymond McBride entertained with 
songs and imitations of radio stars. 


Andrew J. Dickinson 
Joins Southland Life 


President A. Morgan Duke of the 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Andrew 
G. Dickinson, Jr., as agency secretary. 
Mr. Dickinson joined the accounting 
department of the Southwestern Life 
in 1935, entering sales promotion and 
public relations work under R. A. B. 
Goodman in 1938. He was appointed 
to the position of director of public 
relations for the Republic National 
Life in 1939. He is a native Texan, 
married, and is a member of the Life 
Advertisers’ Association and a number 
of other insurance organizations. 
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Macdonald Winner of 
Canada Life Award 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany has announced that V. R. F. 
Macdonald, manager of its Montreal 
St. James Branch, has won the Presi- 
dent’s Award—the highest honor 
which can be won by a Canada Life 
Manager on this continent. 

As first winner of the trophy, Mr. 
Macdonald’s organization showed su- 
yeriority not only in the important 
field of quality business production but 
also in each of the factors which con- 
tribute to successful branch manage- 


ment. 
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EXECUTIVES OF NATION'S LARGEST LOCAL ASSOCIATION 





Presidents—future, present and past! William M. Houze, vice-president of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of L'fe Underwriters, who is next in line to become president; L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., 
present president, and Alan E. McKeough, past president. 


State Supervision Data 
Presented to T.N.E.C. 


A statement entitled “State Super- 
vision of Insurance and the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners” was filed last week with the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 

The statement was prepared by the 
headquarters of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago, but was later 
edited and revised by the executive 
committee of that organization and a 
special committee of various insurance 
companies appointed for that purpose. 

It is a purely factual statement and 
was not filed by the American Life 
However, the 
companies which are members of the 


Convention as_ such. 


Convention as well as a number of 
non-member companies were given an 
opportunity to join in the presentation 
of the statement. A total of 137 rep- 
resentative life insurance companies, 
domiciled in 37 States and the District 
of Columbia, joined in the presenta- 
tion. 

These companies, as of January 1, 
1940, had insurance in force of $50,- 
778,065,886 and admitted assets of 
$11,363,363,680. They 
cross-section of the Life insurance 
business in the United States, ranging 
in size from the largest company to 
some of the very smallest operating 
in the United States. They include, 
also, both stock and mutual companies, 
as well as those writing ordinary and 
industrial life insurance. 

The companies making the presenta- 
tion requested that the statement be 
made a part of the record of T.N.E.C.’s 


constitute a 


investigation of the life insurance 
industry. It is anticipated that the 
request will be granted, as Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman of 
the committee, has frequently indi- 
cated publicly that the companies 
would be given an opportunity to 
present pertinent matter in regard 
to phases of their business included in 
the scope of the study of life insur- 


ance. 


To Occupy New 
Building in June 


Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company plans to move into its 
new home office building in Wilming- 
ton, Del., in the latter part of June, 
and will conduct dedication cere- 
monies and open house in July, ae- 
cording to the announcement of of- 
ficials of the company. 

Finishing touches are being put on 
the new structure now, and the Turner 
Construction Company expects that 
the job will be completed around the 
middle of June. 

Official dedication on Saturday, July 
13. The high point of this affair will 
be the unveiling of a bronze plaque 
of Philip Burnet, founder and first 
president of the company, which will 
be in the lobby of the new building. 
Open house on Saturday afternoon 
and the first three evenings of the 
following week. Monday is to be re- 
served for home office employees and 
their families and friends, according 
to present plans. Saturday and Tues- 
day are to be by special invitation. 
And on Wednesday the building is ex- 
pected to be opened to the public. 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


A winning combination the player and 
polo pony that work together! 
W orking together as a winning combina- 


tion for John Hancock agents are the popular 


and practical readjustment income plan and 












tts 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


our national advertisements, which score 
with millions of prospects by dramatically 
showing the importance and need of read- 
justment income during the critical period 


following a family man’s death. 





OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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V erdict: 


Disability Insurance Claims 


PPRECIATIVE of the circum- 
stance that applicants for life 
insurance frequently desire 

not alone to secure protection for de- 
pendents effective at the time of the 
death of the assured, but also to ob- 
tain a measure of security for them- 
selves in the event that during their 
lifetime their earning power ceases at 
some disability, life insurance com- 
panies have issued policies containing 
benefits to the assured over and above 
the death benefits. 

In most instances, this result is 
achieved by including in the policy it- 
self, or by way of a supplemental 
agreement, a provision safeguarding 
against total and permanent disabil- 
ity. This additional benefit naturally 
requires an additional premium. It is 
issued, however, on the general appli- 
cation which is made by the assured 
and becomes part of the policy. In 
this way, the answers made by the 
applicant to the questions propounded 
become an intrinsic part of the whole 
contract. 

The provisions of the policy itself, 
referring to incontestability, do not of 
necessity apply to the additional ben- 
efits concerning disability and waiver 
of premium for the reason that Sec- 
tion 101, sub-division 2, of the Insur- 
ance Law of the State of New York 
expressly stipulates that such addi- 
tional provisions may be specifically 
excepted by the carrier. 

Attempts by the insured to secure 
these additional benefits of disability 
payments must be carefully investi- 
gated and checked lest those not en- 
titled thereto may receive the same 
to the detriment of others to whom 
the same should be rightfully paid. 
Nor will the Court give support when 
a matter in dispute is submitted to it 
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where the insured would attempt a 
play on words or a mental reserva- 
tion in connection with the answers 
made to specific questions contained 
in the application. 

This was demonstrated in the mat- 
ter of Travelers Insurance Company 
v. Pomerantz, 246 N. Y. 63. In that 
case, defendant, in applying for a pol- 
icy of insurance containing the disa- 
bility clauses, signed a statement as 
follows: 


“12. | am not deformed; I have 
had no bodily or mental disease, 
nor have I received medical or sur- 
gical attention within the past five 
years except as herein stated.” 

No exception was noted to the 
statement and accordingly the Court 
deemed the same to be totally in the 
negative. The application as signed 
further stated: “Every declaration 
hereinabove contained is true.” 


Case History 


The policy was issued May 10, 
1922, based upon the application and 
the payment of the premium. The in- 
sured made a claim on Feb, 28, 1923, 
for permanent disability resulting, as 
he alleged, from a motor car collision 
in August, 1922. Subsequent to that 
time, the insured claimed he was to- 
tally disabled because of a pain he 
felt in his heart, suffering thereafter 
from a severe heart attack and faint- 
ing spell, causing his physician to ad- 


vise him not to attempt any form of 


occupation because of the weakened 
condition of his heart. 

The insurance company, on April 
23, 1923, advised the insured that it 


had rescinded the policy, gave notice 
to him off its intention to contest the 


same and tendered to him the amount 


of the premium. On May 4, 1925, 
copies of a summons in such an ac- 
tion were delivered to the Sheriff for 
service. On the same day, the in- 
sured paid the second premium to the 
company’s general agents who were 
authorized to receive the same. The 
return of this premium was tendered 
by these agents some time in June or 
the beginning of July, 1923. 

The issue to be settle] was whether 
defendant made any misrepresenta- 
tions in his application. The answer 
to the problem was found in the 
meaning of the statements made in 
number 12 in the application form. 
The Trial Court had found for the 
defendant, giving to those statements 
under consideration a narrow and 
rigid interpretation. The intermedi- 
ate Appellate Court had affirmed the 
Trial Court. The Court of Appeals 
adopted a broader interpretation than 
the Trial Court and gave a practical, 
everyday common sense meaning to 
the words contained in the statement. 
In so doing, the Court stated: 


“If the statement were ambigu- 
ous, it would necessarily be resolved 
against plaintiff, for plaintiff drew 
it. To us it does not seem doubtful. 
We can find no other meaning in it 
than the enumeration of three dis- 
tinct subjects: 1, deformity; 2, pre- 
vious bodily or mental disease; 3, 
medical or surgical attention within 
the past five years. If medical or 
surgical attention had been _ in- 
tended to refer only to bodily or 
mental disease, the statement ought 
to have been and presumptively 
would have been differently framed. 
Naturally, it would have read that 
the attention had been ‘for such 
bodily or mental disease’ or ‘there- 
for’ or ‘in connection therewith’ or 
it would have included some other 
phrase expressing a _ relation be- 
tween a disease and medical or sur- 
gical attention. The statement, as 
framed, affects the question 
whether an applicant not deformed 
and never afflicted with any bodily 
or mental disease had received with- 
in five years medical or surgical at- 
tention for injuries or for illnesses 
other than diseases. An applicant 
might have fractured his bones on 
twenty occasions or suffered at fre- 
quent intervals from indispositions 
which indicate a weak constitution 
and reveal a tendency toward dis- 
ease but which had not yet devel- 
oped into a definite disease. If anv 
of the three parts of the statement 
was false. misrepresentation _re- 
sulted. The applicant bound him- 
‘ self that ‘every declarat‘on herein- 
above contained is true’; the policy 
provides that ‘all statements pur- 
porting to be made by the insured 
shall in the absence of fraud be 
deemed representations and not 
warranties.’ That the statement was 
false in at least one particular is 
certain. He made no exception to 
any part of statement 12 and se 
must be deemed to have made it 
without qualification. The proof is 
that within the past five years he 
had received medical attention no 
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jess than twelve times from five 
physicians. The Trial Court re- 
fused to make such a finding but 
as the evidence is not contradicted 
the request to find should have 
been granted.” 


Having concluded that the appli- 
cant had misrepresented certain im- 
portant facts in his application, the 
Court proceeded to determine whether 
or not such misrepresentations were 
material. In so doing, the Court 
never lost sight of the real issue in- 
volved and refused to become befud- 
died through a refined distinction as 
to the meaning of words which might 
afford the basis of an academic debate 
between metaphysicians, but, cer- 
tainly, in no way aided in the inter- 
pretation of a life insurance contract. 
The language of the Court, in dispos- 
ing of its contention, is as follows: 


“In ascertaining the true answer, 
a complete separation of thought 
must be observed between a diseas¢ 
and some medical or surgical atten- 
tion either for a disease or for an 
ailment other than a disease. A dis- 
ease is one thing, medical or sur- 
gical attention for an injury or a 
disease or for an ailment other than 
a disease is quite a different one 
and we think that statement 12 
clearly preserves the line of sub- 
stantial distinction. Ailments, in- 
juries, indispositions, sicknesses do 
not necessarily constitute diseases, 
although disease frequently devel- 
ops from them. The words ‘de- 
formity” or ‘infirmity’ as used in 
connection with applications for in- 
surance are, of course, construed to 
mean deformities or infirmities of 
such a substantial character as, i/ 
known, would have been liable to 
deter an insurer from issuing a pol- 
iey. , The same principle 
must be true respecting medical or 
surgical attention. The attention to 
which reference is made in state- 
ment 12 must be not for a trivial 
indisposition but for some substan- 
tial illness, sickness, injury or dis- 
ease. The insurer has the right to 
an opportunity to know whether the 
attention was for an ailment incon- 
siderable or serious. Although no 
disease may have developed, symp- 
toms which had required medical at- 
tention might indicate conditions 
from which disease might be gen- 
erated. Depending upon the nature 
of the attention, whether trivial or 
substantial, an applicant might 
prove to be a poor risk or a sound 
one. The insurer indicated by state- 
ment 12 that it wanted to know the 
facts and that it intended and ex- 
pected the applicant to speak the 
truth so that it might acquire infor- 
mation concerning them. Any mis- 
representation which defeats or seri- 
ously interferes with the exercise of 
such a right cannot truly be said to 
be an immaterial one. How can an 
insurer discover the nature of an ap- 
plicant’s previous illness, subject 
perhaps to recurrence and apt to de- 
generate into a disease yet bearing 
no trace at the time of his physical 
examination for the policy, if he 
falsely states that he had received 
no medical attention at all? 


Plaintiff proved its case prima 
facie to the effect that the misrep- 
resentation was material when it 
showed that within five years de- 
fendant had received medical atten- 
tion a dozen times, that at least one 
medical consultation had been held, 
that digitalis had been prescribed in 
July, 1920, and that defendant was 


‘sick’ when he received attention.” 

In addition, the Court refused to 
regard the receipt and retention of 
the premium by the general agents as 
a waiver. In declining to accept any 
such principle, the Court took cogni- 
zance of the manner in which the 
business of life insurance is con- 
ducted by the large companies. This 
is shown where the Court stated as 
follows: 


“Receipt by the agent is receipt 
by the principal = but a 
mere temporary retention of the 
premium does not, under the cir- 
cumstances, constitute any evidence 
of an intention to abandon the 
claim of rescission and to ratify the 
policy. The company, whose main 
office is located in Connecticut, was 
seeking at the time to effect service 
of process in this action upon de- 
fendants. The premium was paid 
to its general agents for a limited 
territory in Brooklyn. On the day 
upon which the summons in this ac- 
tion had been delivered to the sher- 
iff for service, defendant paid the 
premium to a clerk in the office of 
the agents in Williamsburg and re- 
ceived a ‘temporary receipt’ there- 
for. The check was deposited by 
the agents to their own account in 
their own bank and the amount 
transmitted to plaintiff which re- 
turned it to its agents. The last of 
June or early in July the agents ten- 
dered the amount to defendant who 
refused it. All these facts were 
proved by uncontradicted evidence 
and do not conflict with any find- 
ing. On _ plaintiff’s request, all 
should have been found and the 
exception to the refusal to find pre- 
sents reversible error. * * * * * The 
fact that the amount of the pre- 
mium was in plaintiff's constructive 


possession for nearly two months 
does not indicate that it intended 
to retain any benefits therefrom 
and thus abandon its claim of re- 
scission. It continued its efforts to 
effect service of the summons and 
succeeded on May 8 and finally on 
May 23. The complaint was served 
June 7. The only fair inference to 
be drawn from the evidence is that 
an organization whose branches 
were widely scattered and which at 
the time was engaged in contesting 
this policy repudiated the proffered 
benefit within a reasonable time 
after its responsible executive offi- 
cers were enabled to know that it 
held defendant’s money in its pos- 
session.” 

It is apparent that claimants for 
disability insurance will not be per- 
mitted to avoid the natural results 
which follow from truthful answers 
to the questions propounded in the 
applications for such insurance. It is 
only in this way that the honest ap- 
plicant may be protected against un- 
founded claims by others not so 
truthful. 


N. J. Bar Assn. Awards 
Medal to John R. Hardin 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Bar Association at At- 
lantic City on June 1, 1940, a gold 
medal was presented to John R. 
Hardin, president of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, for “outstanding service to the 
bar.” 

Mr. Hardin was admitted to prac- 
tice by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in June, 1884, and for many 
years was widely known throughout 
the state as a successful practitioner, 
esteemed and respected by bench and 
bar. While in active practice his in- 
terest was keen in the local and state 
associations, both of which he served 
as president. 
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years at age 25 to 50 inclusive. 


and $14.33 at age 50. 


Dividend at _ 


End of Year 25 
Premium . $19.42 
SON Cees cencecessacé 2.09 
2 2.17 
3 2.27 
4 2.36 
5 owe , ; 2.45 
Total dividends, 10 years 25.18 
Total dividends, 20 years 62.31 
20 PAY LIFE 
Dividend at 
End of Year 25 
Premiums . redee . $28.64 
1 2.59 
e. edewcesewnses 2.77 
> 2.96 
© ie eneudnwhteweiens 3.15 
> oe . 2 2.35 
Total dividends, 10 years 34.91 
Total dividends, 20 years 95.80 
20 YEAR EN 


Dividend at - 





Reserve) 
Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 50 
$22.19 $30.63 $37.16 $46.17 
2.36 3.18 3.83 1.71 
2.47 3.35 4.04 1.97 
2.57 3.53 4.26 ».24 
2.69 3.71 1.48 5.52 
2.81 3.89 4.71 5.80 
28.92 40.07 18.45 59.48 
72.44 101 121.81 147.77 
(End at 85) 
Age at Issue 
30 85 40 15 50 
$31.56 $35.17 $39.71 $45.58 353.42 
2.87 3.22 3.68 4.28 5.10 
3.07 3.44 3.94 4.58 ».44 
3.28 3.68 4.21 4.858 5.78 
3.50 3.93 4.49 5.20 6.14 
3.73 4.19 4.78 5.53 6.50 
38.83 43.62 49.73 57.37 67.22 
106.66 119.58 135.32 154.09 177.08 


DOWMENT 


Using the present Dividend Scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an endowment at age 85 policy will mature as an endowment in 40 
years at age 25; 37 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 32 years at age 
40; 29 years at age 45; and 26 years at age 50. 

Under the same option a 20 Payment Life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 34 years at age 25; 3! years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 26 years 
at age 40; 23 years at age 45; and 20 years at age 50. 

Using the present Dividend Scale, the average annual net cost of an endow- 
ment of age 85 policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be, $5.85 at 
age 25; $5.87 at age 30; $6.25 at age 35; $7.36 at age 40; $9.82 at age 45; 


The average annual net cost for 20 Payment Life Policy if surrendered at the 
end of 20 years will be $.95 at age 25; $.68 at age 30; $.74 at age 35; $1.39 


at age 40; 3.18 at age 45, and $6.77 at age 50. 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 31%‘ 


ENDOWMENT AT 85 


DIVIDEND ScALE—JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


OR the dividend year beginning April |, 1940, the Jefferson Standard Life 

Insurance Company, Greensboro, North Carolina, will retain the same 
Dividend Scale in effect for 1939. Dividend accumulations and settlement 
option funds will continue to receive 5 per cent interest. 
Under the present Dividend Scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest an endowment at age 85 policy will become paid up in 29 years at 
age 25; 28 years at age 30; 26 years at age 35; 25 years at age 40; 23 
years; at age 45, and 22 years at age 50. 
Under the same option, a 20 Payment Life Policy will become paid-up in 16 





Age at Issuc 








End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Premium . $45.92 $46.72 $48.35 $50.62 $54.08 4759.43 

Se 3.26 3.47 3.95 4.55 5.30 6.26 

2 3.67 3.88 4.37 4.97 5.74 6.71 

3 4.08 4.29 .79 5.39 6.17 7.16 

4 4.50 4.72 5.21 5.82 6.61 7.61 

5 se ee abe 1.94 5.15 5.65 6.26 7.05 8.06 

Total dividends, 10 years 52.16 54.27 59.25 65.31 73.14 83.06 

Total dividends, 20 years 159.82 164.01 173.91 185.85 201.19 220.48 
‘“‘Insurance on Juniors” In its announcement, the New En 
. - ; S gland Mutual points out that “few 
New “Insurance on Juniors,” under . 
; ‘ : of us want to pamper our children, 

which its regular policy forms are 


available for children beginning at age 
5, is announced by the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Not the 
usual “juvenile” insurance, this cov- 
erage will include the full benefits and 
values of the contracts previously is- 
sued only at age 10 and above. 

Because of statutes of New York 
and New Jersey, the minimum age in 
those states will continue to be 10. 

Dividends, which begin at the end of 
the first year under these regular poli- 
cies, are expected not to vary much 

those for contracts issued at 
10. 


from 
age 
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but there are ways in which we can 
help them of the early 
rough spots and build their character 
at the same ’ “Tnsurance 
Juniors” has 
means of building funds for educa- 
tion or emergencies and of enabling 
parents to help their children get a 


over some 


time.’ on 


great advantages as a 


real head start on their later insur- 
ance needs. 
The announcement calls attention 


to the fact that the special market 
for “Insurance on com- 
posed of fathers who are fully insured 
or uninsurable. 


Juniors” is 








Provident Life and Accident 
New Family Policy 

The Provident Life and Accident, as 
a leader in the fast-growing field of 
Salary Savings Insurance, is proud to 
announce a new and attractive policy 
for the purpose of insuring the whole 
family—father, mother and children— 
under one policy. The Provident 
Family Policy provides individual in- 
each life, 
No longer is it neces- 
policies for 
The new 


policy gives complete protection and 


surance on combined in a 
single policy. 
sary to secure 


each member of the family. 


separate 


members. 
Policy, 
insured on 


savings for all eligible 

Under the Family 
member of the family is 
the endowment at age 65 plan with 
the same benefits and rates as an in- 
dividual policy. The Provident Family 
Policy will be issues for $500 or more 


each 


for each member of the _ family, 
$1,500 or more in all. Children born 
later may be included in the plan. 


After the death of the Purchasers or 
after the younger of the 
family reach age 21, individual poli- 
cies may be issued, dated back to the 


members 


original age, to replace the insurance 
under the Family Policy. 
Particularly attractive is a provi- 
sion whereby the family head may ar- 
range the Family Policy in such a way 
that in the event of his death prior to 
age 65, the company will pay the pre- 
miums to cover the life insurance pro- 
tection upon other members of the 
family coming under the plan, up 
until the time each receives the face 
amount provided as an endowment at 
age Double indemnity may be in 
cluded on the life of the Purchaser. 
There will be no medical examina- 
tion for those members of the family 
who come within the company’s regu- 
This makes it 


necessary to see every member of the 


65. 


lar non-medical limits. 


family and to be sure that each one 
is in good health. 

The Family Policy is built for the 
needs of the average Salary Savings 
prospect with a family. Past experi- 
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ence with Salary Savings shows the 
importance of a complete program, ty- 
ing in every member of the family 
into the insurance plan. Often this 
cannot be arranged because the pros- 
pect is unable to apply for ordinary 
insurance on all members of the fam- 
ily. Under the new plan at least $500 
written on the children, pro- 
business 


ean be 


ducing a larger volume of 


from a single sale. 


2 7 - 

Pacific Mutual—Term to 65 
Policy 

The Pacific Mutual Life 

Company of Los Angeles, Cal., offers 

the Term to 65 policy to fill the need 

for low cost term protection over the 


Insurance 


insured’s normal productive period. 


This policy, as its name implies, is a 
contract providing 


term insurance 


protection to age 65, at which time it 


expires. Issued on a_ participating 
basis, yet with low premiums, this 
form should appeal particularly to 


the young man with dependents whose 
problem is one of creating an insur- 
ance estate at low cost. 

The policy will be issued to men or 
women, with or without the Premium 
Waiver Benefit, at ages 20 to 50, in- 


clusive. The minimum contract which 
will be issued is $2,500. Maximum 


limits are $50,000 for men and $25,- 
000 for women. 

The combined limit of Modified Life 
insurance less than 5 years old, Term 
Expectancy and Term to 65 insurance 
is $50,000. 

The combined limit of Modified Life 
msurance less than 5 years old, Term 
Expectancy, Term to 65, and regular 


10 and 5 Year Term insurance is 
$100,000. 
Applicants eligible for the com- 


pany’s regular Ordinary Life form at 
Standard rates or at 
tables A, B or C 
this plan. 


substandard 
will be considered on 


The policy provides for distribution 
of dividends annually which may, at 
the option of the insured, be paid 





person. 


$27.39 at age 60. 


Dividend at 
End of Year 
Premium 
9 
4 
20 years 


Total dividends 


20 years 


Dividend additions, 


Dividend at 
End of Year 
Premium 
1 
9 
J 
4 
5 


Total dividends, 20 years 
Dividend accumulations, 20 years* 
Dividend additions, 20 years 


Dividend at 
End of Year 

Premium 

l 

9 

3 

4 

5 

Total dividends, 20 years 

Dividend accumulations, 20 years* 

Dividend additions, 20 years 


* If dividends are 
paid by company 





DIVIDEND ScALE—MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


THe 1940 Dividend Scale for the Mutual Life Insurance Company of new 
York is an increase over the Scale in effect in 1939. The increase is approxi- 
mately | 1.6 per cent. Dividends have been increased at all ages and for all 
policy years and plans with the largest increases being during the first few 
policy years and in particular the first year on a policy issued to a young 


Dividends left with the Company will continue to receive 3 per cent interest, 
the same as paid in 1939. The rate of interest payable in 1940 under settle- 
ment options will be 3 per cent on withdrawable and non-withdrawable funds. 
This is the same rate as allowed in 1939. 

Under the 1940 Dividend Scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy the divi- 
dend at the end of the first policy year is $1.44 or 34.8 per cent more than 
the 1939 Scale; age 30, is $1.17 or 26.7 per cent more; age 35, $.92 or 19.7 
per cent more; at age 40 it is $.73 or 14.4 per cent more; at age 45, it is $.6! 
or 11.0 per cent more and at age 50, it is $.49 or 7.6 per cent more. 

At the end of the twentieth year, the increase on a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
Policy at age at issue 25 is $17.17 or 19.4 per cent; 30 is $13.18 or 14.1 per 
cent; 35 is $10.28 or 10.2 per cent; 40 is $111.04 or 7.9 per cent; 45 is $124.48 
or 6.9 per cent; and at 50, $143,60 or 6.7 per cent. 

Using the 1940 Dividend Scale, the average annual net costs of an Ordinary 
Life Policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be $4.69 at age 25; 
$5.25 at age 30; $6.18 at age 35; $7.85 at age 40; $10.83 at age 45; $15.92 
at age 50; $24.16 at age 55; $36.43 at age 60 and $54.05 at age 65. 

The average annual net cost for a 20 payment Life Policy if surrendered at 
the end of 20 years will be $.68 at age 25; $1.03 at age 30; $1.66 at age 35; 
$2.91 at age 40; $5.26 at age 45; $9.39 at age 50; $16.34 at age 55; and 


Illustrated Dividends for $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3°% 
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Dividend accumulations, 20 years* 142.00 


257 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 
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$31 


6 
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¢ 
6 
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118. 


161 


290 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 





6. 
6. 


121. 


166 


) 30 35 40 45 50 
83 $34.76 $38.34 $42.79 $48.52 $56.17 
6: 6.59 6.63 6.79 7.09 7.69 
53 6.48 6.54 6.71 7.03 7.70 
42 6.39 6.46 6.63 6.98 7.71 
32 6.30 6.38 6.56 6.94 7.72 
-22 6.20 6.30 6.50 6.89 7.73 
35 119.41 123.60 130.79 142.06 158.92 
00 162.00 167.00 176.00 190.00 213.00 
00 266.00 250.00 240.00 237.00 242.00 
Age at Issue— — 

25 30 35 40 45 50 
$50.13 $51.47 $53.49 $56.69 $61.90 
51 7.37 7.31 7.35 7.50 7.98 
34 7.21 7.18 7.23 7.42 7.97 
17 7.06 7.03 7.11 7.34 7.96 
98 6.91 6.90 7.01 7.25 7.94 
82 6.76 6.77 6.90 7.18 7.93 
17 122.46 125.58 131.43 140.86 156.75 
00 168.00 171.00 178.00 190.00 211.00 
00 165.00 168.00 174.00 184.00 202.00 


164. 
left on deposit for 20 years at 3° 


30 35 40 45 50 
$24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 
5.55 5.59 5.79 6.16 6.90 
5.48 5.53 5.76 6.14 6.94 
5.41 5.48 5.71 6.12 6.98 
5.37 5.43 5.66 6.10 7.02 
33 5.30 5.39 5.64 6.10 7.07 
-51 106.55 110.96 119.78 133.11 153.21 
143.00 148.00 159.00 176.00 203.00 
00 237.00 223.00 219.00 221.00 232.00 


Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 
Age at Issue——— - 


Age at Issue — 


interest. rate now heing 








in cash, applied toward the payment 
of the premium, or left to accumulate 
at interest. The accelerating option 
is not included. 

This form contains regular cash or 
loan, non-participating paid-up and 
extended insurance benefits as well as 
other usual The 
paid-up insurance option of the non- 
benefits reduced 
paid-up insurance should 
death occur prior to the attainment 


policy provisions. 


forfeiture provides 
payable 


of age 65 by the insured. 


The policy gives the insured the 


privilege of converting to any annual 
dividend life or endowment plan with- 
out medical re-examination if such 
conversion is made at any time prior 
to 5 years from the date of expiry of 
the contract. 

The rewritten form may be for an 
amount of insurance not greater than 
the original policy. Should the orig- 
inal policy contain Waiver of Pre- 
mium Benefit, the new contract may 
also be issued with Waiver benefits. 
The new contract may bear the date of 
reissue or be as of the original date. 
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Takes a Heap of Cases to 
Make a Million 


It is notable that many members of 
the Million Dollar Round Table Club 
depend upon constant effort and regu- 
lar sales for their high volume of 
annual sales, rather than a few large 
cases. For example, Harry T. Wright, 
former head of the above mentioned 
organization, and Equitable Life As- 
surance Society representative in Chi- 
cago, states that his average case 
amounts to less than $10,000. 

Speaking before the May meeting 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters, Mr. Wright said: 

“I probably work harder than most 
of the agents you know. You have to 
if you’re going to close cases. My 
cases run from 140 to 150 a year, most 
of them $10,000 or under, although 
I do get a big one now and then. Last 
year my premiums aggregated $64,- 
000.” 

Stressing the fact that to be suc- 
cessful, the life underwriter must be- 
lieve in his product, Wright said: “I 
am carrying policies on my life now 
that take twenty-five per cent of my 
income.” Then he offered his audience 
these suggestions: 


Professional Procrastinators 


“Don’t waste your time on the pro- 
fessional procrastinator — the person 
who says ‘I’ll talk it over with you in 
three months.’ Make your appoint- 
ment on the first telephone call or, 
hard as it may seem, toss that pros- 
pect card in the waste paper basket. 
Don’t develop the ‘call-back system.’ 

“Remember that service after the 
policy is sold—seeing to it that the 
premiums are paid; that the policy- 
holder doesn’t become discouraged and 
drop his policy—involves from twenty 
to fifty times as much work as the 
original sale. 

“Don’t get too complicated. Develop 
a direct, simple approach to the needs 


‘Prospecting 
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and problems of the prospect. Lead- 
ing from one field to another confuses 
the other person and may discourage 
him. 

“Be sincere. First, sell yourself on 
your business. Then it will be easier 
to sell others. And, this is important, 
cooperate with your superiors in the 
field. The company is watching you 
with as much interest as your are 
watching each one of your cases.” 


. * 


Use of the Telephone— 


and Service 


The telephone, Harry T. Wright de- 
clares, is invaluable in saving not only 
the agent’s but the prospect’s time. He 
has found that it is productive to im- 
press upon the prospect that his first 
interview will take more than ten min- 
utes. Naturally, if the prospect is 
interested, more time will be neces- 
sary. Know something about the man 
you are calling, he advises, and never 
resort to subterfuge in order to obtain 
an appointment. 

Touching on service after the sale 
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of a policy, he contended that efforts 
keeping a policy from lapsing give an 
agent greater satisfaction at times 
than writing a new one. He depicted 
the agent not as a salesman but as an 
adviser devoted to the interests of his 
client and the latter’s family. He cited 
several cases in his own experience 
where policyholders, discouraged by 
business reverses or other misfortunes, 
complained of being oversold and 
sought to drop some of their insur- 
ance. Dissuaded, in most cases, the 
policyholder invariably, at a_ later 
date, expressed his gratitude. 


* * * 


Claims Settled Were 


Serviced Policies 


“Of the $1,200,000 in claims I have 
settled,” Mr. Wright remarked, “I'd 
venture to say that no more than ten 
per cent of them would have bee 
made had it not been for the field ser- 
vice that kept those policies in force. 
Too often the objector is the wife, for 
whose benefit the policy is taken out. 
Some of them just ‘don’t believe in in- 
surance’ and others seem to think that 
the amount of the premium laid asid 
from year to year will give greater 
returns in the end. That’s where the 
agent learns what service is—convine- 
ing these people that life insurance is 
not only protection but also savings.’ 


> a 7 
Friend in the Business 


Problem 

Many agents seem to have difficult 
with the objection of 
clients who have “close friends or rel- 
atives in the business”—to this Mr 
Wright says, in effect, “That’s fine 
How much are you going to buy from 
him?” The prospect usually answers 
“IT am not buying any from him just 
now.” This brings forth the reply 
“Well, that eliminates your friend 
doesn’t it?” 

Mr. Wright’s talk brought out the 
following ideas which might be help 
ful to the men in the field: See you 
prospect in your own office, if possible, 
because of its privacy, lack of inter 
ruption and the stress it places on the 
importance of any life insurance ar 
rangement you might make. Th 
agent should not be too complicated 
Keep in the proper frame of miné 
especially in these days. Look ove 
daily your death claims and _ polity 
holders on total disability. 


prospective 
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tions with you. By the way, Mr. Pros- 

a pect, do you know what I mean by 

‘ol n A { n g @ building a life insurance program?” 
At this time, if the prospect las a few 


moments more, I go through my per- 
sonal program with him. (Go through 





‘anol ‘As Certain as Death and ‘*® 4 Program in your case today, —_— program.) I then get a general idea 
t times T: 9 perhaps, is unimportant, but some day of his present life insurance situation 
lepicted axes it is going to be of great consequence and ask him, “Even though you may 
= os a Lest isoue this department gave a to you. It is, therefore, imperative not be interested in taking action at 
s of his good part of a sales talk delivered re that you build the proper foundation this time, if you were, for such an 
le cited cently at Miami Beach before the Penn for this estate. Regardless of whether important step, approximately how 
nian Mutual Life Quarter of a Million Club or not you are interested in any addi- much a month do you think you could 
ged by by Jack C. Krause, Lansing, Mich. tional life insurance at the present save if you wanted to?” If I qualify 
vrtunes Here is what he says to a tax prospect: time, I would appreciate having an him, I make an appointment and re- 
Id and Maybe Mr. Prospect has a substan- opportunity to go over these sugges- turn later with my recommendations. 
insur- tial estate and it is quite evident that 
ses, the at his death inheritance taxes will 
a later have to be paid. As I mentioned be- 


fore, I know very little about taxes. 
However, I have sold a substantial 
amount of business for tax purposes. 
re How? “Mr. Prospect, I do not pre- 
tend to be a tax expert, but it does not 
} take an expert to see that you have a 
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lem. You will also agree, I am sure, of the country funds amounting te 363 million dollars—enough to build 


















Less that the greatest single factor in help- four Boulder Dams or ten Golden Gate Bridges, with millions to spare. 
ing to solve this problem has been But the Company gauges its progress mainly in terms of.human happiness, 
your life insurance. If you think you and Provident Mutual’s history is significant only as it affects the lives of 
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Actuarial 


Increase Noted in Those 
Over 65 Years Old 


There will be a great increase in 
future years in persons 65 years of 
age and over with a declining birth 
rate, declared R. J. Myers, actuarial 
mathematician of the Social Security 
Board, at the recent New York City 
meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Contrary to popular belief, deaths 
have been about the same, he pointed 
out... around 1,400,000 a year since 
1915 or about eleven per thousand of 
population. In the next ten to fifteen 
years, he estimated, the number of 
deaths will increase because of the 
constantly growing number of persons 
65 years and over. 

It is expected, said Mr. Myers, that 
by 1980 the birth rate will have de- 
clined until it approximates the death 
rate, about fourteen per thousand, and 
our total population will have levelled 
off at about 158,000,000. 

The number of young persons under 
20 is declining, he noted, adding-that 
in 1938 there were 48,000,000, or 39 
per cent of the population, under 20. 
In 1980, indications are that the num- 
ber will have dropped to 25 per cent 
of population or 41,000,000. Working 
people, which he grouped in the ages 
from 20 to 65, will rise from 55 pet 
cent in 1930 to about 60 per cent of 
the population in 1955 when a slight 
decline will begin to 58 per cent in 
1980. 


Report Made on Group 
Annuity Data 
Results of a mortality investigation 
recently completed by the Group 
Annuity Section of the Group As- 
sociation were presented by Herbert 
J. Stark, Metropolitan Life, at the re- 


Departmental 


cent Chicago meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 

The study of matured annuities 
showed that the Combined Annuity 
Mortality Table seems to be a reason- 
ably close measure of mortality rates 
experienced in recent years. The 1937 
Standard Annuity Table, however, ap- 
pears to provide a somewhat more 
ample margin for possible improve- 
ment in mortality. 

With regard to active employees, 
the investigation revealed that the 
Combined Annuity Mortality Table, 
compiled over a decade ago, still ap- 
peared to be a reasonably satisfactory 
standard for the valuation of that 
large portion of the Group annuity 
business currently valued on _ that 
table. 

The investigation likewise disclosed 
that groups consisting of predominant- 
ly clerical employees showed some- 
what lighter mortality than the other 


eroups. 


Accident & Health 


Physical History Called 
Of Grave Importance 


The importance of the physical 
history in underwriting accident and 
health risks was emphasized by Dr. 
Hector M. Stevenson, associate medi- 
cal director of the Aetna Life, at the 
recent annual convention of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The process of underwriting a risk 
medically, said Dr. Stevenson, may be 
considered from two major angles 
present physical condition and the 
physical history. “We must further 
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judge whether any impairment or his- 
tory will increase the incidence of ae- 
cident or will affect the claim after he 
has had an accident. The incidence of 
accident is almost a constant factor 
Therefore, the effect of an impairmen 
or a medical history on the prolonga- 
tion or seriousness of the claim is the 
more important. This is where physi 
cal history plays a paramount part 
Its results cause claims where mino 
injuries would produce no claims, pro- 
long claims and produce conditions 


that would not appear in uncom- 


plicated claims.” 


Protection Lacking 


“It might be said,” he added, “that 
the terms of an accident policy would 
protect us where we have complicat- 
ing diseases, but this position must be 
qualified. It is hard to separate the 
results of accidental means from the 
results of disease and it is necessary 
that the insured be given the benefit 
of the doubt where suck doubt exists 

“Even when it is obvious that the 
entire disability is due to disease, and 
not accidental means, our courts often 
step in and compel a settlement. It is 
therefore, necessary that careful con- 
medica 


sideration be given to all 


histories.” 


Underwriters, in part, have had 
tendency, noted Dr. Stevenson, 
minimize the importance of physica 
history in accident underwriting un- 
der the belief that these histories were 
only of great weight in health under- 
writing. This, however, is a fallacy 
and not only should careful attention 
be given by them to physical history 
in underwriting the accident applica- 
tion, but they should re - underwrite 
any history which might be discerned 
in the course of handling a claim 
other investigation of the risk. 


Economic Importance of 
A-H Self-Evident 


“It is my conviction that any pre 
posal for Federal jurisdiction over the 
insurance business could not recetve 
an affirmative vote either in the 
TNEC or in Congress,” declared 
Congressman Thomas C. Hennings of 
Missouri, speaking at the recent Ac 
cident & Health Insurance Week sales 
breakfast staged by the A. & H. Cla 
of St. Louis. 

The Federal Government, continued 


the 


Mr. Hennings, will continue to be ® 
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Digest ..... 


friend and not the Fuehrer of the 
jnsurance business in the United 
States. Touching on the TNEC in- 
vestigation and other developments at 
Washington, the Congressman said 
many have overlooked the fact that, 
to a great extent, legislation has not 
merely regulated accident insurance 
but has actually provided the demand 
for such protection. 


Underwriting 


Moral Hazard Threat to 
Sound Underwriting 


Moral hazard in life insurance con- 
sists of such varied and somewhat in- 
tangible matters as personal habits, 
reputation or character, business 
ethics, overinsurance, financial irregu- 
larity, lack of insurable interest, en- 
vironment and speculation, said W. H. 
Flanigan, assistant secretary, Con- 
necticut General Life, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters’ Association at Chi- 
cago. 

Wherever moral hazard exists, he 
continued, it means disregard for the 
rights of others, often the rights of 
the insurance company and its policy- 


holders Insurance underwriters are 
not concerned with censoring or super- 


vising the morals of applicants but 
with appraising them as insurance 
risks to eliminate or rate those whose 
conduct is such as to justify the opin- 
on that they will not live a normal 
span of life. 

“Past studies,” said Mr. Flanigan, 
“definitely indicate that an increased 
mortality may be expected on risks 
presenting a moral hazard and particu- 


larly those involving large amounts 


finsurance. It is of the gravest im- 
portance that an underwriter should 
select cases involving any such hazard 
with discrimination and good judg- 
ment.” 

Sources of information regarding 
moral hazard are the agent, the medi- 
cal examiner and inspection reports. 
Usually the agent is the only one con- 
hected with the company who knows 
the applicant and his acquaintance 
may be either casualty or intimate. 
The best defense of the company 
against an adverse mortality is a 
discriminating, informed and honest 
agent and the agent’s recommendation 
is often a decisive factor on a border- 


ine Case. 


Most cases involving moral hazard 
fall in a borderline classification and 
all possible facts must be obtained, 
concluded Mr. Flanigan. An under- 
writer should form his judgment on a 
common sense basis and, having ar- 
rived at a decision, possess courage 
enough to stand by it, unless new 
evidence which warrants a reversal is 
presented. If underwriters handled 
all cases involving moral hazard as 
well as they know how, mortality 
might be improved. 


Production 
Insurance Essentially a 
Public Business 


Every business which touches the 
public today lives in a glass house, and 
there is no business which so vitally 
concerns so many millions of our peo- 
ple as life insurance, said Vice-Presi- 
dent Chester O. Fischer of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at the recent 


session of a two-day educational con- 
ference of the company’s agents in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia, meeting at Atlantic City: 

Because life insurance directly con- 
cerns so many millions of individuals 
and families through its investments 
in Government, public utilities, and 
industry; and because it is the chan- 
nel through which financial support 
flows and will flow to widows, orphans 
and oldsters deprived of earning 
power, it is essentially a public busi- 
ness, Mr. Fischer said. 

Pointing out the important respon- 
sibilities of agents as the contact men 
by whose work the life insurance busi- 
ness is largely appraised, he said that 
mistakes of agents can bring serious 
consequences and careless expression 
is to be avoided. 

Stressing the need for maintaining 
the public confidence which life insur- 
ance has long enjoyed, Mr. Fischer 
declared that in the decade at hand 
more than ever before agents must be 
equipped with full knowledge of the 
purpose and functions of life insur- 
ance, and must meticulously discharge 
their duties in carrying to the insuring 
public an intelligent and intelligible 
explanation of life insurance. 





“Ah, make the most 
of what we yet may spend, 


Before we too 


unto the Dust descend... . 


HEN Persia's 


famed Omar 


wrote the lines above he might 
well have been considering the first- 
year death claims that annually em- 
phasize so eloquently the unique 
service rendered by life insurance. 
Certainly his philosophy presents 
potent preachment for the “I'll-see- 


you-later” prospect. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States on May 31 opened for business its new headquarters 
in Chicago, the Equitable Building, 29 South La Salk 
Street. Formal dedication of the structure took place 
June 5 when Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the society, 
accompanied by other officers and directors of the Equi- 
table, went to Chicago for the ceremonies. The 12-story 
and penthouse office building which has become the Equi- 
table’s permanent headquarters in Chicago was purchased 
by the society in April a year ago and has since been com- 
pletely modernized and renovated. The society and its 
agents will occupy most of the first seven floors of the 
building 


Agents of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
in northern New York, Pennsylvania and the 
Great Lakes area gathered at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in an 
educational conference May 27-28. The meeting was part 
of a program of regional assemblies. George E. 
Lackey, C.L.U., general agent at Detroit, was chairman 
of the meeting. 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. that 
new ordinary paid business in the first four months of 
1940 was more than 70 per cent greater than for the same 
period last year. In April the company had the largest 
volume in its history. 


western 


six 


its 


reports 


The booklet “Memorial Day Thoughts” was sent by the 
Connecticut Mutual to the policyholders and prospects of 
agents who are members of the company’s organization 
known as “The Dependables.” Timed to arrive in the 
hands of the public just before Memorial Day, this piece 
is part of a series of prestige builders which the company 
has been sending out for some time for those who qualify 
for “The Dependables.” 

A branch office has been opened in Memphis, Tenn., by 
the Shenandoah Life. The new office is in charge of T. F. 
Richardson, who has been made supervisor for Central 
and Western Tennessee. Mr. Richardson was formerly 
manager for the Shenandoah at Nashville. 

The third of a series of round-table meetings being held 
by the Business Men’s Assurance Co. this spring, took 
place in Kansas City, May 24 and 25. Salesmen and their 
wives representing the states of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Wisconsin totaled approximately 100. 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. will hold its agents’ 
convention at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., on August 
22 and 23. 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. has recently en- 
tered Mississippi and has opened a branch office at Jack- 
son with W. Q. Cole as manager. 

James A. Blades, formerly agency supervisor for the 
Metropolitan Life Southern territory, has been appointed 
to succeed Coite H. Jones manager of the Gastonia 
district. 


as 


F. P. Dearing, Jacksonville, will retire as Florida man 
ager for the Mutual Life of New York on June 1, after 
forty-one years in the company’s service in that city. 

Ralph A. Striegel, who, since June, 1935, had been in 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


charge of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., district, has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Clayton, Mo., district. 

Shepperd Golden, St. Louis, has taken over the Terrace 
Park branch of the Metropolitan Life at Kansas City. He 
succeeds Max Leifer, retired after twenty-five years’ 
service. 

Elory Eblen, formerly assistant manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s Alton, IIl., district, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s district office at Rock Island, III. 











| ASILIVE 


“Gone,” 





ECENTLY I saw that beautiful picture, and 

immediately bought the book. Since then I have finished 
reading “Gone With the Wind,” or “The Loves of Scarlett 
O’Hara,” and so feel well qualified to do a book review 
column. A curious book, that. Sometimes, while strug- 
gling through its too many pages, I felt that I 
mersed in merely a modern and duller version of “The 


was iIm- 


Clansman,” but that impression could never live long in 
the face of the inspired characterizations of the unforget- 
table Scarlett, Rhett and Melanie. 


HESE people captured my imagination despite a de- 
| i prejudice established early in the story. I disliked 
immediately the prospect of plowing through a thousand 
pages of narrative and dialogue devoted to the doings of 
the mint julep circle as represented by the very unlikely 
Tarlton those hot-blooded, handsome, red-headed 
aristocrats were forever getting likkered up 
climaxing their binge by engaging in a shooting scrape 
with their equally hot-blooded friends, 
each combatant receiving gun shot wounds in the leg. | 
couldn’t help feeling that these lads, who were raised on 
horseback and teethed on a revolver butt, ought to do better 
in these extemporaneous duels and commenced to suspect 
that Miss Mitchell, the author, might be a bit squeamish 
about letting blood in anything like a serious manner. 


twins, 
who and 


and aristocratic 


VEN after the war had started the best that could be 
E done for the Tarlton boys were a couple more leg 
injuries, at first, and both of these were reported as being 
of no consequence, although one of them had got it in the 
knee. This, too, was a bit incongruous to an old war story 
reader because I have always been given to understand 
that to speak slightingly about a bullet in the kneecap 
would be about the same as saying “It’s nothing—merely 
a flesh wound in the heart,” but this false start was soon 
remedied. A little further along the story commenced te 
take on a grimness and an apparent realism which e* 
plained to me the great popularity of the book and which 
two weeks behind with my and Post 
The annoying Tarlton twins were killed off quite 


put Collier's 


stories. 


me 
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Directed by L. M. Huppeler, agency assistant, the third 
home office review school for Massachusetts Mutual Life 
agents was held recently at Springfield. Morning and 
afternoon classes were conducted in the educational rooms 
in the home office building. Agents attending the school 
are the company’s guests at Hotel Sheraton. 

V. R. F. MacDonald, manager of the Montreal St. 
James branch of the Canada Life, has been awarded the 
company’s “President’s Cup,” the highest honor which can 
be earned by a Canada Life manager on this continent. 
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By Frank Ellington 
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jefinitely in an early battle as was anyone else who got i: 
the way of the slow but sure moving account of the wa 
and reconstruction periods. And the very next intimate 
shooting affair finds little Scarlett O’Hara cracking down 
1 a public enemy from the North with an old horse 
pistol and scoring square on the bridge of the intruder’s 
nose. I thought that, for seventy years after, the book 
reflected unusual bitterness against the Boys in Blue. 
I can remember but one decent Yankee in the story—the 
army doctor who aided the sick at Tara—and this seems 
too low a proportion somehow, but of course Miss Mitchell 
uldn’t search through Sherman’s entire army for other 
exceptions. In fact, I don’t believe she would have cared 


ot 


She seemed not to like them, nohow. 


S for my little essay on music, well, it really is not 
Ac music after all, but, about those of the male 
ontingent who sincerely believe and who continue to say 
ut loud that woman’s place is in the home—that brave 
ittle band of die-hards who belong to the “whiskers to 
movement—must often long for the dear old 
Certainly, there is little satisfaction fo: 
them in the present-day world of business, or of sports, 


the wall” 


pre-war days. 


reven the world of recreationers, which is wont to paus¢ 
for a few quick ones at whatever time of day it desires t 
xercise this former entirely male prerogative. Because, 
today, women are everywhere, and doing all right for 
themselves, apparently, in their new environment. Person- 
ally, I have never subscribed fully to the dogma of a place 
for every woman (home) and every woman in her place, 
except, perhaps, during the evening rush hour on the sub- 
way. Having been raised in the chivalrous South, I find 
t difficult to properly enjoy a newspaper with one or more 
ladies leaping for straps overhead, even assuming that | 
am able to gain the seat ahead of them. And gaining 
said seat is also becoming to be a problem of no mean 
nature, because they are fast on their feet and have 
‘earned to use their elbows in a disturbingly efficient man- 
ner. Outside of this, and the fact that they are able to 
cause a man to show up poorly from every possible angle 
n such sports as swimming and tennis, I have nothing 
against women removed from the sheltering influences 
of home 


re NEWS 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Ralph C. Clem, formerly manager for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. at Harrisburg, IIl., district, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s Minneapolis district 
with headquarters at the Metropolitan Life Building, 2nd 
Avenue and 3rd Street, and a branch office at St. Cloud, 
Minn. Mr. Clem succeeds the late Maurice N. Bowler, 
who died April 10. 

Joseph L. Merritzen has been elected vice-president and 
manager of the Postal Union Life of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and also a member of the board of directors. Nestor A. 
Young, Jr., and A. H. Boyce, also have been elected to the 
directorate which comprises President W. R. Malone, J. W. 
Gannon and the three above named. 

J. W. Mailliard, president of Mailliard & Schmiedell 
of San Francisco, has been elected as a director of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. Mr. Mailliard is a 
director of the American Trust Co., Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Co., Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Cali- 
fornia Pacific Title & Trust Co., and the Schlage Lock Co. 

William B. Buckley, formerly of Elgin, Ill., has been 
appointed manager of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.'s, Harrisburg, Il., district with headquarters at 1 North 
Vine Street, and branch offices in Centralia and Mount 
Vernon. Mr. Buckley succeeds Ralph Clem, who has been 
promoted to the management of the company’s Minne- 
apolis, Minn., district. 

E. R. Milton, who has been in charge of the reinstate- 
ment department of the Shenandoah Life, has been made 
manager of the newly created first year premium depart- 
ment. E. Norred Trinkle, who has been with the Shen- 
andoah Life for several years, has been made manager 
of the conservation department. 

Harper J. Hughes has been appointed supervisor for 
Alabama and Georgia by the Shenandoah Life. He will 
make Montgomery, Ala., his headquarters. 


James D. Craig, 62, retired vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, died May 27 at his home in 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Charles H. Symonds, retired assistant secretary of the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, died May 24. 

John J. McDonald, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
died May 23. 


t} 


1e Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa., 
James E. Mitchem, 53, secretary of the Victory Mutual 
Life of Chicago, a colored insurance company, died May 24. 

O. A. Maxwell, 68, manager of the Texas office of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. of Detroit, Mich., died 
May 23. 

Robert Anderson Wadsworth, 79, who retired nine years 
ago as head of the Connecticut Mutual Life’s accounting 
department, died at his home in West Hartford, May 15. 

E. Y. Adams, 56, a director and supervisor of the 
Praetorians, Dallas, Tex., insurance organization, died 
May 4 at his home in Bimingham, Ala. 

Fielder Webster, general agent of the Protective Life 
at Greenwood, Miss., died suddenly May 11. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ROMPTED by President Roosevelt’s plea for a sturdy 

national defense, Administration forces rolled into high 
gear last week and laid the groundwork for the huge tax 
program in the offing. Representative Robert L. Doughton 
(D., N. C.) introduced a bill in the House calling for 
taxes estimated at $656,000,000 annually for the next five 
years and boosting the debt limit to $48,000,000,000. In 
general outline the five-year program calls for: (1) A 
super-tax of 10 per cent on all corporate and individual 
income taxes; (2) an increase of $2.25 to $3.00 a gallon 
on distilled liquors; (3) an increase from 1 cent to 1% 
cents a gallon on gasoline; (4) a 10 per cent increase in 
most excise taxes; (5) an increase of $3.00 to $3.50 per 
thousand on cigarettes and similar increases on cigars 
and snuff; (6) an increase from $5 to $6 a barrel on beer; 
(7) stock and bond transfers increased 20 per cent, and 
(8) reduction of the exemptions on theatre admissions 
from 40 cents to 32 cents. Party leaders have expressed 
approval of the tax program and predicted an early pas- 
sage of the measure by both Houses. The Doughton Bill 
also provides earmarking a certain proportion of the taxes 
for the purpose of retiring national defense securities 
which will be issued to finance the program. 


OLLOWING a discussion with President William M. 
Martin of the New York Stock Exchange, President 
Roosevelt declared last week there was no question of 
shutting down the Exchanges as occurred during the 
early days of the first World War. To avoid the recur- 
rence of conditions that existed in 1907, 1914, 1921 and 
1933, President Roosevelt suggested that the best thing 
for all to do is to keep their feet on the ground and their 


mouths shut. 


C OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended May 25 and June 1, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


Exchange as follows: 


May 2 Ju 1 

Mon Sat M« Sat 

70 Industrials 131.27 128.30 129.12 128.¢ 
30 Rails 17.71 16.75 17.16 16.97 
100 Stocks . 97.20 84.83 95 5.14 
82.2 SOLSS S1 81 4 


30 Bonds 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 4 

points for the second consecutive week to 78 per cent 
of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. A large part 
of the current orders represent forward buying for re- 
plenishing stocks. With the United States armament 
program and increased buying from abroad, the industry 
looks for a high ingot output in the future. 


ONFLICTING influences from abroad caused cotton 
futures to sell off 11-17 points last week. Further 
unfavorable reports on the war abroad pushed wheat prices, 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, down 2% to 3 cents, with 
corn selling off 1% cents, oats 1% cents down, and rye 


off 25% cents. 


—The Statistician 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Winding up a full year’s speaking schedule that saw 
him appear before the life insurance agents of 44 states 
as president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual in Chicago, will visit nine local associ- 
ations in June. His schedule for this month follows: 
June 1—Oklahoma City, Okla.; June 7—Sioux City, Iowa 
association; June 13—Rochester, N. Y.; June 14—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; June 15—Joplin, Missouri association; June 
25—Harrisburg, Pa.; June 27—Burlington, Vermont as- 
sociation; June 28—Manchester, New Hampshire associa- 
tion; June 29—Skowhegan, Maine association. 

James E. Rutherford, genera! agent at Des Moines, Ia. 
for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., will be the guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters at the LaSalle Hotel on June 11, 
Mr. Rutherford, who will speak on “Steps in a Sale,” will 
take the place of Holgar Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, who has notified the association offices 
that conflicting engagements will prevent him from at- 
tending. William M. Houze, general agent for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, is slated to be elected to the pres- 
idency of the Chicago association at this meeting. He 
heads the nominating committee’s ticket of officers for 
the coming year. 

D. Miley Phipps, C.L.U., Parsons agency, Mutual Benefit 
Life, and vice-president of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, has announced that examinations in all five 
sections for designation as Chartered Life Underwriter 
will be held at the Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, June 13, 14 and 15. 

At a meeting of the Fort Smith (Ark.) Life Under- 
writers Association, held May 23 at the Ward Hotel, 
Foster A. Vineyard, associate general agent of the Gordon 
H. Campbell Agency of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. at 
Little Rock, spoke on “Friendly Selling.” In the absence 
of the president of the association, Stanley E. Smithson, 


secretary, presided. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

Following are the results of recent elections of life un- 
derwriters’ organizations: 

El Paso (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters—Pres- 
ident, Reuben Weinstein; vice-president, Hal D. Webb; 
secretary-treasurer, Robert L. Bruce; new directors, L. M. 
McDaniel and J. D. Williams. 

Beaumont (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters— 
President, J. Hubert Little, Equitable Society; vice-presi- 
dent, Gilbert T. Wingate, National Life & Accident; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Howard Taylor, Great Southern Life. 

Wichita Falls (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters 
—President, Bert Ripley, Southwestern Life; vice-presi- 
dent, Hunter Jones, Southland; secretary, J. S. Sowell, 
United Fidelity; State committeeman, A. R. Duke, Colorado 
Life. 

Houston (Tex.) Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters— 
President W. Barry Rose, Reliance Life; vice-president, 
William H. Fabian, Connecticut General Life; secretary- 
treasurer, Thomas F. Dareneau, Travelers. 

Altoona (Pa.) Association of Life Underwriters—Pres- 
ident, Louis K. Maurer; vice-president, John M. Henning; 
secretary and treasurer, William Zern, Jr. 

Madison (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters—Pres 
ident, John V. Hovey, Connecticut Mutual; vice-president, 
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C. Rex Welton, Prudential; secretary, A. M. Mickelson. 


New York Life; treasurer, Donald Williams, Metropolitan. 


Fox River Valley Association of Life Underwriters— 
President, M. G. Fox, Central Life of Iowa, Appleton, Wis.; 
vice-president, Harry W. Bruegger, Oshkosh; secretary, 


Conrad Kreutzberg, Appleton; treasurer, George Cameron, 


Neenah. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
President, William Heppert, Prudential; vice-president, 
Edward Clough, New York Life; secretary-treasurer, Paul 
Vande Castle, Aetna Life. 

Milwaukee Life Insurance Cashiers Association—Pres- 
ident J. S. Weeks, Equitable Society; vice-president, James 
Stadler, Lincoln National; secretary and treasurer, L. O. 
Tank, Acacia Mutual. 

Women’s Life Underwriters Association of Kansas City 
—Chairman, Nelle B. Otto, New York Life; vice-chairman, 
Bertha Irwin, State Life of Indiana; secretary-treasurer, 
Mary Diehl, New York Life. 

Sioux Falls District (S. Dak.) Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—President, William K. Beck; vice-president, 
Clark L. Hensen; secretary-treasurer, Lynn P. Zenner. 

Brooklyn Life Supervisors Association—President, W. S. 
Rosenbaum, Equitable Society; vice-president, Clive 
Thompson, Correll Agency, New England Mutual Life, and 
secretary-treasurer, Bernard Haas, Kee’s Mutual Life 
agency. 

Greenville (S. C.) Life Underwriters Association—Pres- 
ident, M. McManus; first vice-president, B. C. Fletcher; 
second vice-president, B. Russell Langley. 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters’ Association—Pres- 
ident, Hugo J. Lindhal, Manchester; vice-president, Charles 
Cutter, Nashua, and secretary -treasurer, Guy Smart, 
Dover. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

Employees of a soldiers’ home, a laundry, and a grocery 
are among the seven firms recently added to the roste 
of organizations adopting the salary-savings idea for life 
nsurance protection with the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. They are the Markley Motor Sales and civic 
employees of Fort Collins, Colo.; Dealers Auto Radio 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; State Soldiers Home, Hot Springs, 
S. Dakota; Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Consolidated Laundry Co., of San Jose, Calif., and the 
Morrison Food Store, at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The Metropolitan Life is underwriting on a co-operative 
basis, a group program for the W. T. Wagner’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of carbonated beverages, which 

ovides employees with a total of more than $90,000 of 
life insurance, supplemented by accident and health insur- 
ance and hospitalization expense benefits, 

Two thousand employees of the Homer Laughlin China 
Co. of Newell, W. Va., manufacturers of Fiesta ware, have 
been insured under a John Hancock Group Plan by the 
J. M. Deans Agency of Pittsburgh, Pa. The plan, which 
is written on a participating basis, with both employer 
and employees contributing to the premiums, covers life 
msurance, accident and sickness, accidental death and 
dismemberment and hospitalization. 

The installation of a complete plan of group insurance 
for all its employees has been announced by the Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. of Bethpage, Long Island, 
underwritten by the Travelers Insurance Co. Approxi- 
mately 600 employees are immediately eligible for life 
msurance, accident and sickness weekly indemnity, hos- 
ital indemnity, and surgical benefits in accordance with 
a formula based on earnings. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


EXT Thursday, June 13, unless tradition, routine 

and the association’s time-honored way of doing 
things all go wrong, Lloyd Patterson, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual at 17 East 42nd Street, will 
be elected president of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York for the year 1940-1941. 
For the officers nominated at the association’s recent 
May meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania listed Mr. Pat- 
terson as top man for the ensuing year and the slate 
will undoubtedly carry through as offered by Elles M. 
Derby, nominations committee chairman. Other officers 
scheduled for election include the following: adminis- 
trative vice-president, Lester Einstein, Mutual Benefit 
Life; public relations vice-president, Hugh J. Hannigan, 
Northwestern Mutual; educational vice - president, 
Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society, and treasurer, S. 
Samuel Wolfson, Berkshire Life. 


HOSE nominated for directors of the association were—for 
te year, Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual; for two years, J. M. 
T. Billson, Aetna; for three years, Harold Barnett, Northwestern 
Mutual; Manuel Camps, Jr., John Hancock Mutual; Bernard M. 
Eisenberg, Metropolitan; George D. James, Mutual Benefit; L. L. 
Lifshey, New York Life; John T. Powers, Prudential, and Robert 


B. Skillings, Home Life. 
. 


RDINARILY, anniversaries rate news space only 
O when they reach up to one or two decades or more. 
But the second anniversary of the Manual Camps, Jr., 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life at 110 East 
{2nd Street breaks into the select ranks because of its 
performance record during the past two years. Today 
Mr. Camps has an organization of fourteen full-time 
men and his agency is eleventh in the entire company. 
His paid-for volume in the two-year period has been ap- 
proximately $4,000,000, excluding annuity business. To 
solve the waiting period necessitated by the New York 
State examinations for new life agents, the Camps 
agency recruits already employed men, allowing them 
to hold their current jobs until they secure life agents’ 
licenses. Their training courses are in the evenings 
and on Saturday afternoons and by the time their 
licenses are issued they are ready to do a workmanlike 


and full-time job for the agency. 
7 


HE Life Agency Cashiers Association of New York City con- 
ao recently with an attendance of 250 men and women 
and listened to Holgar J. Johnson, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, who stressed the importance of the job the cashiers 
are doing to uphold the high regard the public has for life in- 
surance. This is the first year of the cashiers’ association and the 
momentum it has displayed in its organizational work hes been 
frankly surprising. The movement began with a small group which 
weighed the advantages of knowing each other better and held 
occasional dinner meetings to that end. Membership in the asso- 
ciation was limited to 250 and that quota was speedily reached. 
First president of the association is Philip J. Harwood, cashier in 
the New York City branch of the Canada Life, who presided at 
the May 23 meeting. 
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N. Y. Women’s League 
Honors President at Tea 


Members of the League of Life In- 
surance Women of New York held 
their annual tea at the Hotel Pierre 
recently, with Mrs. Helen Wolfsohn, 
president of the league, the guest of 
honor, and clients, club women and 
company executives among the in- 
vited guests. Franklin Simon & Co. 
models gave a fashion show as an 
aftermath of the tea. 

Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life, 
was chairman of the arrangements 
committee, assisted by Dorothy Boond, 
Margaret Hasbrouck, Esther Masters, 
Rosebud Jacobs, Leonora Licht, Mil- 
dred Stone and Bertha Loheed. 

Insurance men present included 
Benjamin Alk, president, Life Under- 


writers Association of New York 
City; Charles H. Langmuir, R. L. 
Campbell, New York Life; H. G. 


Kenagy, Mutual Benefit; Jack Evans, 
Francis Low, A. G. Joseph, James 
Humphries, Home Life; Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Stuart Monroe, Equitable So- 
ciety; J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life, and 
Isador Fried, New England Mutual. 


Policyholders Seldom 


Are Lost Ones 


First public report on the opera- 
tions of the Lost Policyholders’ Unit 
of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States was made 
recently in connection with the 
publication of unclaimed funds of the 
Society as required by a new amend- 
ment to the insurance laws of New 
York State. 

“Of all the men and women of New 
York State whose Equitable policies 
have matured since the Society was 
formed eighty years ago,” Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Society, 
said, “there are only twenty-seven 
whose names need be published to 
meet the new requirements of the law. 
The aggregate of these claims is 
$7,200, whereas benefit payments by 
the Society to New York policyholders 
and beneficiaries in one year alone— 
1939—amounted to $54,294,000. 

“The small number and amount of 
these claims may prove surprising to 
the public in view of the exaggerated 
statements that have appeared from 
time to time regarding unclaimed 
funds in the hands of life insurance 
companies and in relation to The 
Equitable’s 2,400,000 policyholders. 
Such a favorable showing is only pos- 
sible because The Equitable, as part 
of its services has vigorously pressed 
a search for ‘lost’ policyholders over 


a long period of years.’ 
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It’s “big news” for the 
Mortons. Jerry has qualli- 
fied, for himself and Mrs. 
Morton, for the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska Conven- 
tion this month. And 
what’s more—for the first 
time it’s being held away 
from the Home Office. 
This change of locale in- 
trigues Jerry. He and the 
many other Bankers Life 
agents who attend are 
looking forward to an in- 


Elms,” the celebrated resort at 


Springs, Missouri. 
The Mortons deserve their trip. 


pany. 
ing a 


ness of life insurance selling. 








structive and entertaining three days at “The 
Excelsior 


Jerry has 
taken full advantage of the many new helps 
that have been made available by his com- 
At the convention, in addition to hav- 
“swell time,” he and his fellow agents 
will be given many new ideas which will aid 
the continuance of their successes in this busi- 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE LINCOLN—SINCE 1887 


wi JERRY AND MAS.MORTON 


RE FE CONVENTION 
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Twenty -eight claims are involved, 
and of these, twenty - five represent 
amounts of paid-up insurance or divi- 
dends due under endowment policies 
on which premium payments were dis- 





a. EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 


ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 





continued and which matured at least 
seven years ago. The other three 
claims were matured by the Society 
when the “lost” policyholder attained 
an indicated age of 96 years, at which 
time all life insurance written by the 
Society and which has not earlier 
matured becomes due and payable. 
Forty-two similar claims have been 
settled in the last six months by the 
Lost Policyholders’ Unit of the So- 
ciety, the statement said. This unit, 
the first to be created by any life 
company, was originally 
1935 to organize and 


insurance 
established in 
carry on more intensively the work 
of locating policyholders with whom 
contact had been lost and turning ove! 
to them or their beneficiaries funds 
due under their policies. 

Most of the amounts involved are 
relatively small because contact is lost 
primarily with policyholders who have 
discontinued premium payments an¢ 
have neglected notice from the Society 
of the values remaining. 


C. Arthur Borg Dies 


C. Arthur Borg, advertising man- 
ager of the Home (Fire) Insurance 
Co. of New York, died June 1 as the 
result of an automobile collision 
Northern Boulevard, Long Island. 

Mr. Borg joined the Home Insur- 
ance Co. in 1920 and has been mat- 
ager of the advertising department 
since 1936. His position brought him 
into contact with agents, brokers and 
company members from coast @ 
coast, among whom he was widely 
known and admired. His wife ané 
two sons survive. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

Vice-president A. A. McFall of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston has announced the appointment of Martin- 
Owsley, Inc., to be his company’s general agents in New 
Orleans, La. The firm is headed by Roy J. Martin and 
H. F. Owsley; manager of the Life department is Monroe 
B. Stephenson, C.L.U. 

Walter C. Ross has been appointed manager of its agen- 
cy in the Bankers building, Milwaukee, Wis., by the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, effective May 16. 

J. Kendall Shepard, formerly assistant manager of the 
Equitable Society in Chicago, and Leslie O. Reed, member 
of the Penn Mutual agency at Kansas City since 1938, 
have been named supervisors by Wayne Clover, Penn 
Mutual general agent, Kansas City, and will create new 
units. 

Russell C. Whitney, formerly with the Hughes agency 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant general agent of the James G. Hill 
agency for the Connecticut Mutual Life in that city. 

H. E. Sorensen, general agent of the Aetna Life at 
Omaha, has admitted to partnership C. E. Clinton, who 
has been assistant general agent. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life has appointed Lyman E. 
King, formerly a personal producer at Dallas for the Con- 
necticut General Life, as general agent at Dallas. 

W. Finley Jones has been appointed general agent to 
represent the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. in Southern 
New Jersey, with offices in Trenton. 

Jerome Miller has been appointed supervisor in the 
F. J. Budinger agency of the Franklin Life at Chicago. 
For the first four months of the year this agency led all 
the company’s agencies in new business. 














We Are In 
Another Great Year 
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Careful planning in the Home Office . . . Able and 


intelligent cooperation in the Field . . . Sympathetic 


understanding and coordination between the two. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OR many years there has been talk in the business of 
F hanges in the Gain & Loss Exhibit. Actuarial opinion 
has been almost as divided as the number of companies 
would permit. Successive meetings of the actuaries have 
conclusively proved (to either the bored or the attentive 
listener) that there was no such thing as unanimity of 
thought on the subject. Admittedly, there was real need 
for some alteration whcih would make the whole phase 
more intelligible to agents and, through them, to the pub- 
lic. Actually, progress has been made, but accomplishment 
is slow. Perhaps it is best that way, since the business 
of life insurance itself is not a matter for snap judgment 
and foolhardy “barging ahead” (remember the elements 
that got into Eastern insurance circles in the days of the 
Terrific Twenties?). Still less is it a matter for speculative 
operators. It is essentially a long-range proposition, and 
certainly necessitates a high degree of regard for the 
trusteeship of other people’s money. 


+ * * 


ITH the new attitude toward the whole subject of 
public relations, which is everywhere evident, it 
becomes increasingly patent that elements in the com- 
panies’ approach, that might militate against popular 
understanding, must be removed. However, the oldtime 
ratio of actual versus expected mortality has inadvertently 
fallen into this class. I say “inadvertently” because it is 
by no means obvious that all companies are agreed on this. 
True, the thing has, temporarily at least, vanished from 
the filed statements. Yet it has by no means ceased to 
a factor in what the companies wish to learn about 
themselves. I cannet conceive of a life insurance com- 
any in the Mid West which did not, for its own sake, 
keep a definitive record of its actual versus expected 
nortality. 


A the statements of various companies were published, 
it became something of a game with me to see which 
ynes would stress the “mortality saving” (which is scarcely 

“saving” at all, these days) and which ones would ignore 
that factor in their literature. So far, there seems a 
tendency to “soft pedal” the whole angle and to drop any 
emphasis on mortality savings from the various statements 
as published for the use of policyholders. On the other 
ve I have seen no clear definition of anything to take 


ts place. 


ERHAPS, in data for the general public, it would be 

advisable to use some such figure as “expenses of doing 
usiness” and let it go at that—including in the mentioned 
item, the loading cost, mortality, commissions and any- 
thing else that might seem applicable thereto. Certainly 
that would be easier for agents to explain, because it would 

require an explanation; merely a statement! Right 
10w (even though the mortality ratio has not been in- 
cluded in the statements), a proportion of companies stress 
the item in literature for policyholders; and another pro- 
portion apparently Frankly, my own attitude 
I don’t give a whoop in Hades what figures are 


ignores it. 
used or what ratios are decided upon, so long as those 
ratios and those figures are subscribed to by all companies 


n their approach to the public! 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE LAST SEVEN 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“A Northwestern Mutual Agent can give you the same 


consistent, continuing service he has given us. 


“A Northwestern Mutual Agent can show you the way 
in which this ‘business man’s insurance in a business 
man’s company can safeguard your partnership 


interests.” 


“The Northwestern Mutual Agent has facts and figures 
‘ 5 

of significant weight. Talk to him. He is himself a 

policyholder, a respecter of your time and an essential 

factor in creating, with you, an insurance program spe- 


cifically suited to your needs.” 


“He is a ‘career man’ with the Northwestern Mutual, 
a man who is devoting his life to serving policyholders, 
present and prospective. Ask him why the Northwestern 


Mutual is the Company for the younger man.” 


“Only a Northwestern Mutual Agent can sell you 


Northwestern Mutual life insurance.” 


“These men are inspired by a purpose not solely to sell, 
but to be useful; to analyze your needs; to devise the 
best and most economical insurance plan for meeting 


those needs.” 
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Agency System 


(Concluded from page 10) 


exists in the brain of man, the 
functions of private insurance will] 
be called upon and the needs cre- 
ated filled. Imaginations sharpened 
by the stern necessities of competi- 
tive endeavor will see to it that no 
existing requirement goes long un- 
filled. 

Through industrial development, 
new habits of life, resulting from 
constant scientific and technical re- 
search, new forms of insurance 
and fields of service will be opened. 
To keep pace with these develop- 
ments, preservation of the Agency 
System is necessary in order to 
guarantee for every new device a 
coverage, and for every new per- 
sonal need an adequate fulfillment. 

These things which require in- 
itiative on the part of business and 
which involve the taking of risks 
that are alone the right of private 
enterprise are worth fighting for. 
They are the price that must be 
paid for an experience, and they 
must be bought with the same kind 
of coin with which public approval 
must be bought. We must recognize 
these facts and the lesson they 
teach. We must go out and sell our 
business to the public as we have 
never sold it before, unless we are 
convinced that development, pio- 
neering and research, and experi- 
ment are no longer a part of us. 

Everything about us, the things 
we wear, eat, and use, refute each 
claim of those who tell us the time 
has come to declare an end to the 
days of our growth and who urge 
us to consign our industry, wealth 
and talents to a prepared sheepfold, 
safe forever from adventure, en- 
terprise, and freedom. 

Our country is still a youthful 
nation moving forward, and our 
business is as young as the country. 
With your aid it will not lose its 
lead. The defense of your heritage 
will be an accomplished fact when 
unqualified public acceptance of our 
services is earned by paying the 
price it demands—unqualified ser- 
vice in the public interest. 


Heads U. S. C. of C. 

James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumtermens Mutual Casualty, the 
American Motorists and four other 
insurance companies, was elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the re 
cent twenty-eight annual convention 
of that group at Washington, D. © 
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ZAUMON GENT 
psu TLE TINGBOAT 


UNION CENTRAL SUPPORTS. 

ITS FIELD ORGANIZATION 

WITH A WIDE SPREAD OF 
SALES LITERATURE 





The Union Central Agent has in his sales 
kit 163 attractive pieces of sales literature 
and presentation forms covering every im- 
portant life insurance need. 


We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana. 
and other points. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 


eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ON THE TARGET 


For twenty-four consecutive years Fidelity’s 
Direct Mail Lead Service has been trained on the 
target of “Income for Life” appeal, registering an 
unusually high score of hits which reach up to 40% 
in some areas—and, even including the great met- 
ropolitan centers, average 11% returns. 


And now after thorough field test, Fidelity has 
added another target to the range. The added ser- 
vice is pointed at Family Income and Family Main- 
tenance. This new direct mail appeal gives prom- 
ise of showing a record comparable with the older 
service. 


Both services are backed by a very complete kit 
of sales tools. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Pressient 
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Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMIL) 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued. on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 


























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build | 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. | 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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—— . 
ual hospitalization and there are two non-profit plans in 
addition. Beside these there are a dozen companies which 
have filed group hospitalization forms. 

§ e 

“ By TOM EAGAN | = 

in : : : ; OUCHING upon claims the commissioner told the medi- 

I, O* E of the sincerest testimonial dinners ever accorded cos: “Most of the complaints received by our depart- 

t- anyone was given recently at the Algonquin Club, ment involving claims under hospital policies are on the 

Boston, in honor of Paul S. Burns, who retired a month basis of incomplete or incorrect answers given in the ap- 
as ago after 50 years with the Mutual Life of New York, the plication for the policy. These policy provisions and 

r- greater part of which time was spent as manager of the application questions are, of course, necessary for proper 

“4 Boston office. Paul Burns exemplified all the virtues we underwriting. The difficulty arises when a company inter- 

e were taught years ago and aided with a cheery smile and prets them too technically. Our department is on the look- 

unlimited good nature he made hundreds of firm contacts out for companies which adopt this method of seitling 

, which helped him on his way. Milk Street in Boston was claims and when a number of complaints are filed with our 

sorry to see him leave, and the group that gathered two department against the same company, steps are taken to 
weeks ago were only a fractional part of those who wish ascertain exactly what the claim policy of that company 

him well in the future. is.” 

e 7 

A elsewhere, most New England states are showing N the future there will be but one group of life agents 
considerable interest in the set-up of companies sell- and trust men in Connecticut. Two of the existing 
ing hospitalization insurance. Last week Commissioner councils, the Hartford group and the state group, have 
Blackall of Connecticut, who has been following the opera- decided to merge and form a new body to be known as the 
— tions of these companies closely, talked with the members Connecticut Life Insurance and Trust Council. Members 
3 of the State Medical Society of Connecticut. Among some will be drawn from all over the state. The new president 
of the things the commissioner had to say regarding the of the combined groups is William G. Cleaver, vice-presi- 

— underwriting practices was: “They are hardly out of the dent of the First National Bank of New Haven. 

experimental stages as yet, as regards both insurance e 
company and non-profit plans.” " , ‘ , . 
— on-profit plans HE Boston Life Insurance and Trust Council held its 
. annual meeting last week. Robert H. Lawthers, of the 
ees on with his remarks he declared that “a public New England Mutual Life, told an interested group about 
need has undoubtedly been touched by these hospitali- the “three little tailors . . .the life underwriter, trust offi- 
zation policies and with the proper direction and super- cer and attorney” and of the benefits that accrue from 
vision there is no reason why this business cannot be both using all three, particularly in business life insurance. 

' financially sound and socially useful.’”’ In Connecticut at Clyde F. Gay, Aetna general agent, was elected president 

present there are 40 approved company policies on individ- of the council for the coming year. 

ae Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 

lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
ny surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 
for Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total 
jus- May 4 Investment May 11 Investment May 18 Investment May 25 Investment 
day. a . ‘. ” 

LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 815.737 8.65 $ 155,444 2.57 $ 621,264 7.55 $ 382.666 6.17 
= On Dwellings and Business Property 1, 869 068 19.81 1,307,635 21.64 2,093 528 25.43 1,631,115 26.32 
6 . — asian 
Total $ 2,684,805 28.46 $ 1,463,079 24.21 $ 2,714,792 32.98 $ 2,013,781 32.49 
na. RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 768,484 8.15 $ 62,694 1.04 $ 165,118 2.00 $ 121,159 1.96 
Stocks 
——— 
Total $ 768,484 8.15 $ 62.694 1.04 $ 165,118 2.00 $ 121,159 1.96 
— PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 1,124,762 11.92 $ 304,682 5.04 $ 989,992 12.03 $ 911,750 14.71 
Stocks 15,000 .24 
— Total $ 1,124,762 11.92 $ 304,682 5.04 $ 989,992 12.03 $ 926,750 14.95 
New GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
ory U. S. Government Bonds $ 1,000,000 10.60 $ 2,266,313 37.50 $ 1,200,000 14.58 $ 400,000 6.45 
. Canadian Bonds 
isyl- Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
uild | State, County, Municipal 3,274,463 34.71 1,269,027 21.00 2,448,175 29.74 1,110,515 17.92 
} Total $ 4,274,463 45.31 $ 3,535,340 58.50 $ 3,648,175 44.32 $ 1,510,515 24.37 
. | MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
p- Bonds $ 77,002 .82 $ 412,501 6.82 $ 389,156 4.73 $ 1,481,534 23.91 
Stocks 504, 068 5.34 265 , 572 4.39 324,348 3.94 143,676 2.32 
Total $ 581,070 6.16 $ 678,073 11.21 $ 713,504 8.67 $ 1,625,210 26.23 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds $ 6,244,711 66.20 $ 4,315,217 71.41 $ 5,192,441 63.08 $ 4,024,958 64.95 
Stocks 504 , 068 5.34 265 572 4.38 324,348 3.94 158.676 2.56 
Field | Loans 2,684,805 28.46 1, 463 079 24.21 2,714,792 32.98 2,013,781 32.49 
1 Total $ 9,433,584 100.00 $ 6,043,868 100.00 $ 8,231,581 100.00 $ 6,197,415 100.00 
— = ‘ 
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With The Editors 


James D. Craig 


NE of the stalwarts of life 


insurance passed into tradi-. 


tion with the death, on May 27, 
of James D. Craig, former vice- 
president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who re- 
tired from that company on De- 
cember 31 after 43 years of ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Craig was of the second 
generation of a famous actuarial 
family. His father, the late James 
M. Craig, was actuary of the 
Metropolitan from 1872 until his 
death in 1922, while his son, 
Douglas S. Craig, also an actuary, 
is assistant manager of the Met- 
ropolitan’s Ordinary department. 
Together, the three Craig gener- 
ations have served the Metropoli- 
tan for a total of 109 years. 

Much of the development of 
the actuarial science was wit- 
nessed or shaped by James D. 
Craig. Besides introducing more 
efficient methods of compiling 
actuarial records, he made a val- 
uable contribution by his study 
of disability insurance in Eu- 
rope, a subject on which he was 
considered an outstanding au- 
thority. Other contributions 
were the scientific development 
of the insurance and retirement 
programs for fieldmen and em- 
ployees. 

One of the best-loved officers 
of the Metropolitan, Mr. Craig 
was also widely known outside 
company ranks for his all-round 
ability as an actuary and his deep 
interest in actuarial organiza- 
tions. His contributions to actu- 
arial literature indicate the wide 
range of subjects on which he 
had written and have had unusu- 
ally important influence on actu- 
arial thought. His departure will 


be mourned by the thousands of 
actuaries who have helped to 
make life insurance the exact 
science it is, as well as by other 
thousands of life insurance men 
who have known and respected 
him for decades. 


Wars and Population 


S if the grave repercussions 
on population trends, par- 
ticularly European, caused by the 
World War of 1914-1918, were 
not enough, the current war will 
unquestionably stunt the collec- 
tive growth of the next genera- 
tion and pose urgent problems 
for worried statesmen. The gen- 
eration now about to be born will 
suffer greatly in numbers as a re- 
sult of this double blow dealt in 
the time of their fathers and 
grandfathers, so that the misgiv- 
ings recently popular with the 
more pessimistic among us as to 
the gravity of this trend is now 
dwarfed by the real concern en- 
tertained for the future. 
Headlines in this week’s news- 
papers suggest unpalatable 
truths in this connection. When 
a battle of three weeks’ duration 
cuts off several thousands of 
youths, potential fathers, thus 
far out-distancing the pace of 
the original World War in 
slaughter, the fate of Europe as 
a vigorous and productive unit 
can be viewed with frank alarm. 
This tragic trend was articu- 
lated in a recent analysis of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, whose research depart- 
ment explains that the brunt of 
the present conflict is being 
borne by young men in their 
twenties, whose numbers fall far 
short of normal, because birth 


rates dropped a generation ago 
when soldiers of these and even 
younger ages were engaged at 
the front. And the same situa- 
tion will follow the present war, 
for some damage already has 
been done, no matter how soon 
hostilities may end. And even if 
the war were to end immediately, 
so great has been the strain on 
the accumulated resources of 
European peoples because of the 
tremendous costs of the prepara- 
tion for it, and actual operations 
even for this brief period, that 
Europe can not escape severe 
economic repercussions which 
will be reflected, as in the past, 
in her birth rate. A long war 
will mean a poverty-stricken con- 
tinent, with an extremely high 
proportion of old persons, and of 
women in the prime of life, either 
widowed or condemned to spin- 
sterhood and childlessness. 

As an example, the statisti- 
cians point out that the French 
census of 1921 showed that chil- 
dren of age 4 were no more nu- 
merous than men and women of 
65, although normally these chil- 
dren should have outnumbered 
the elders two to one. Further- 
more, as a result of military 
losses, the male population at 
practically every age in the 20's 
and 30’s were equaled or out- 
numbered by men at each age in 
the 40’s. In contrast, French 
women showed the gradual de- 
cline in number with advancing 
age, which is characteristic of 
the normal age _ distribution. 
There was, consequently, “a rela- 
tive surplus of women in a broad 
age range which covers the most 
productive period of life, and a 
definite increase in the propor- 
tion of older persons, particu- 
larly of men.” 
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